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WELL-KNOWN BRITISH HABITS 





Keeping our heads screwed 
on the right way... 
Falling on our feet in... 
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Issued by the Cake and Biscuit Manufacturers War Time Alliance Ltd. 
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‘**Only the best is good enough 
for the eyes” 


That is why we would not make a second-rate 
lotion during the war. That is why Optrex has 
been so scarce. But better supplies of the essential 
materials are now coming through, and so there is 
more Optrex about. Optrex Eye Compresses, too, 
are now available. Ask for them at your chemists. 
Whether you wear glasses or not, you should have your eyes 
examined at regular intervals by a Qualified Practitioner. 
OPTREX LIMITED, PERIVALE, MIDDLESEX. 





Specially prepared by 
Abdulla for all lovers of 





the American style cigarette. 


173 New Bond Street, W./ 
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You can do lovely, different 
things with a Eugene wave. Sleek 
waves or fluffy curls — Eugene 9» 
makes all styles possible because it’s 
the most versatile wave in the 
world. Brush your hair, too, as much as 
you like to keep it healthy ; brushing 
won’t harm a Eugene wave. It’s 
‘“* permanently yours ”’ till the hairdresser’s 
scissors snip the last of it off. See a 
Registered Eugene Waver about your next 
wave; he (or she) will give you good advice. 






% Any Registered Eugene Waver will be pleased 
to show you the genuine Eugene sachets that he 
uses for your permanent wave. 











superbly comfortable but adequately strong. Available in a 
variety of sports-type upper leathers. Design is punched through. 
If this model is out of stock there will be other WAUKEEZI styles at your Agent. 

The WAUKEEZI SHOE CO. 






















FIFTH AVENUE WOMEN 


use FIFTH AVENUE Face Pow- 
der-de-luxe for a lasting bloom. 
Choose silky, clinging FIFTH 
AVENUE to suit your colouring. 
Still pre-war quality in six lovely 
shades: Rachel, Natural, Peach, 
Banana, Ochre Rose and Suntan at 
5/- a box, including 2/- tax. 


TH AVENUE 


OWDER ~ DE - LUXE 


























DIAMOND 
RINGS 


For real value at reasonable 
prices—it must be Saqui 
and Lawrence. At our 
West End and other show- yi BS 
rooms you can see a fascinating variety of engagement rings \ 
in all the latest designs. Lustrous, perfectly matched diamonds 
\pa in’ exquisite settings of platinum and solid gold. Whichever 
branch you visit you will get the same courteous attention, the %° 
same high standard of quality and value. \ 


\ Jaqu 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W.1 
28-30 LIVERPOOL ST., E.C.2 (City Branch) 


Other Branches throughout London and the Provinces 



























Lé Sawrence 


One of London's Finer Jewellers 











LTD. NORTHAMPTON @ 











“You're 
right, 
it’s a 
‘Van Heusen’”’ 
‘THESE famous collars 
are still in short 


supply, but are well 
worth searching for. 


“VAN 
HEUSEN' 


The Collar 
of Quality 


Made in Taunton, Somer- 
set by Harding, Tilton & 
Hartley, Ltd. 

















EVERYONE ENJOYS 






















The 
distinctive 
cigarette 
which 
is both 
smooth 
and : 
satisfying J 
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Note — Faets 


A recent medical test of an 
industrial group proved 
that Colds and ’Flu were 
the greatest individual time- 
losers, causing nearly one 
quarter of total absenteeism. 
Colds and ’Flu can be 
relieved safely and speedily 
by taking two tablets of 
‘Genasprin’ in a little 
water—so can 
RHEUMATIC PAIN, 
NEURITIS, 
SLEEPLESSNESS, 
TOOTHACHE AND 
HEADACHE. 


Supplies are limited but your 
chemist will see you get your share. 
Prices 1/5d. and 2/3d. 


At any lime 
of strain or pain 
*‘Genasprin’ 


sees you through ! 


The word ‘G rin’ is the 
trade mark of 
t Ltd., 
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AND THIS WAS THE 
SHOE CREAM 
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: | valvesturn easily. TUFNOL 





In pre-TUFNOL times the - 
valves in large Refrigeration 
plants used to ice up so that 
it was difficult to turn them. 
Today the affected parts can be 4 
made of TUFNOL, asyntheticresin- 
bonded, non-metallic material 
to which ice will not readily 
adhere, so now refrigerator 


(which can be machined to any. 
shape) is light but durable ~ 
and resists oils, petrol, steam 
and most chemicals. 
Consider TUFNOL—for your* 
business. 


Lh: FNOL 
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| TUFNOL LTD. PERRY BARR, 








BIRMINGHAM, 22B. 
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— twenty-five years of achievement 


as Australia’s INTERNATIONAL Airline, 
Qantas has played a major role in British 
Air supremacy. Partner with B.0.A.C. 

of the ‘ Kangaroo’ Service to Australia, 


Qantas helps strengthen the bonds of Empire. 


Qaniaa Empire foiuvaya 


in association with 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION B-0-AC 

















We are doing every- 
thing in our power to 
increase the production 
of Rotoscythes. 


Bath Road 





Power Specialities Ltd., 


West, Slough 
Bucks. ~ _ 
Leen 











response to demand. 


Premiums 1904 


100 CANNON STREET 
_and STRAMONGATE 





Growth in Insurance 


From small beginnings we 
have grown continuously in 


£2,630 
fe 1946 £2,285,435 


All Insurance except Life 


PROVINCIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON E.C.4 
KENDAL 




















Fire will happen anywhere. It is born unseen. 
It gathers strength in secret. Suddenly it leaps 
with devouring ferocity. 


That money, those valuables, those irreplaceable 
documents and records in your office, your factory, 
your warehouse or shop—what protection have 
you given them? Before fire breaks out —before 
thieves break in, make plans for security 


Ask Chatwood for advice. For many years they 
have been makers of equipment that defies the 
searching fingers of fire and thief. They supply 
the Chatwood “Duplex” Safe, Fireproof Safe 
Cabinets and Fireproof Filing Cabinets that 
bring security and peace of mind. Write today 
for particulars. 


CHATWOOD 





What are your weapons of defence ? 





The Chatwood Fireproof 
Safe Cabinet for Ledgers, 


cuments, Files, etc., 
Available in 4 sizes 


THE CHATWOOD SAFE & ENGINEERING CO. LTD., SHREWSBURY 
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Craftsmanship 
of over half 
a century is 
expressed in 


Bronnley soap 


counley 


LONDON: W's 
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OVER A MILLION CLIPPER PASSENGERS WERE CARRIED IN 1946 


You can buy a ticket today 
and fly tomorrow 


———— aes ....NEW YORK 


London to New York by Clipper 
is only 18 hours flying time. You 
can fly tomorrow, spend three 
whole days in New York, and be 
back home within a week. Aloft 
and at the airport you will find 
____ unrivalled comfort when you go 
= by Flying Clipper. 

Consult your travel agent or Pan 
American World Airways’ General 
Agents, U.S. Lines, Arlington 
House, Arlington Street, Piccadilly, 
S.W.1 (REGent 3101.) 

“*Go by Flying Clipper when you go” 


























Piping hot water 





a@ company 

Also Creda Electric Fires, Kettles, Cookers and 
Wash Boilers. Distributed through Electri. 
city Authorities or Electrical Retailers 


Simplex Electric Co. Ltd. Oldbury 
Birmingham 





—Beautiful / 


iW es 
Harrogate 
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S KILLED 
TREATMENT 


of your individual case of 
rheumatism, or other medi- 
cal condition, is always 
available at the FAMOUS 
ROYAL BATHS. Consult 
your Doctor about it NOW, 
then write for ALL-IN- 
CLUSIVE TARIFF and 
list of HOTELS, Boarding 
Establishments, &c.,to 
A. F. Baxter, Information 
Bureau, Harrogate. 
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Dame 
Of Ironmongers & Stores, or direct. One coupon 
per b 
TEDSON, THORNLEY & CO., ROCHDALE 
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CHIVERS 


ARE ACTUAL 


GROWERS 


AS WELL AS 
PRESERVERS 
OF BEST QUALITY 
FRUITS AND 


VEGETABLES — 


Chivers Jams, Jellies, Marmalade, Canned Fruits 
and Vegetables, etc., are prepared in the fresh, 
pure air of the country. 








Chivers & Sons Ltd., The Orchard Factory, Histon, Cambridge 
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1 must post my FILMS to 


WILL R. ROSE LTD. 
23, Bridge St. Row Chester 
133/134, High Street, Oxford 

25, The Pr de, Cheltenh 
—and get ‘MAGNA’ Prints ( ee.) 















Obtainable at Grocers and 


1/7d ib. tin Vacuum Packed 





“FIFTH AVENUE” 
is not just another coffee! 
It’s different .. deliciously 
different ... in aroma 
and richness of flavour. 
Only the finest, carefully 
selected hill - grown 
coffees used. a 
freshness, aroma 

flavour ensured by Jatest 
American vacuum pack- 
ing. Every cup cheers! 


“FIFTH 


AVENUE 
blend 
COFFEE 









tores. 


Another GOOD product of : 


NEWBALL & MASON LTD. NOTTINGHAM 
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TO GIVE A RADIANT 
OVERTONE OF 
MAT PERFECTION 


FINISHEEN LIQUID —for a vibrant exciting 
look ... mat and sophisticated ... to make you 
aware of your immaculate freshness. 
FINISHEEN CREAM —for a 

“sheen”... or faintly dusted wit 


oung dewy 
powder to 


give a rich and radiant petal-mat finish. 


_ bn Dovothey Gracy 








She anost cdistenguishedl nome tn Trowel Goods 


You'll be pleasantly surprised how 
inexpensive Antler Travel Goods can be 


& €O.., LTD... BIRMINGHAM + 


#b.brROOKS 
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Can Cemily te 


Even the loveliest watch will prove a = 


\- 


fickle beauty unless perfection can 


be found inside as well as out. Every 






part of an Omega, seen and unseen, is 
fashioned and fitted as if it were in fact 
a gem. You may choose your Omega 
for its beauty, but you will come to 


love it for its constancy. 


OMEGA 
WATCHES 
The world has learned to trust Omega ® 


%* Chosen three times in succession for the split- 
second timing of the Olympic Games. 


Doctor s Baby 
does well on TRUFOOD 


The best way of feeding baby is from breast 
milk—that’s something we’ve always maintained. 
But sometimes baby foods must be used and it’s 
a great mistake to think that they’re only suit- 
able for de‘icate children. Felicity, for instance, 
is the daughter of a Doctor, who found that she 
needed supplementary feeding. He tried Trufood—and Felicity 
liked it at once. She took her first supplementary feed without 
the slightest difficulty. Now she has Trufood twice a day—and 
enjoys it. Felicity is putting on weight steadily. How is your 
baby getting on? 


® Felicity’s father is a Doctor in N.W. Lancashire. Specific statements 
in these advertisements are :akex from letters received from parents, 


HOW IS YOUR BABY : food 
GETTING ON? ru 
Nearest to Mother’s Milk 


To: Trufood Ltd. (Dept. P.1 ), Wrenbury, Cheshire. 
Please send me a copy of “Cradle Days.”’ My baby is aged... 
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J. B. LEWIS & SONS, LTD., Nottingham. Jet. 1815. Suppliers to the Wholesale Trade, 
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This Journey is necessary 


Exports are vital—and Morlands must contribute 
their share. But colour, comfort and cosy warmth 
will soon be back to gladden you again in 


MORLANDS 


WOOLLY: SHEEPSKIN 








MR. PEEK: 
Eight letters meaning 


‘good to eat’ 


MR. FREAN: 
That’s easy ... 


simply Vita-Weat 
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Y y By Appointment 
Yj Peek Frean & Co, I.td. 
a Biscuit ¢» Vita-Weat 
Crispbread Manufacturers 
aeco 
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PEEK FREAN’S 





THE CRISPBREAD THATIS ALL WHEAT 
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POLISH 


IN BLACK, BROWN AND DARK BROWN 
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Charivaria 


SMOKERS have responded well to the Chancellor’s shorter- 
stubs appeal, according to a park-keeper’s complaint. 


° ° 
A cry of “No Coalition!’ was recently raised in the 
House. Nevertheless, competent political observers think 


there are some signs of at least a tentative rapprochement 
between the Government and 
its supporters. 


° ° 


“WW. H. & Co., Ltd., 
Street, Norwich, beg to announce 
the reopening of their Closing De- 
partment on Monday, March 3rd.” 

“Eastern Evening News.” 


At their Dublin branch ? 
° ° 








The raising of the school- 
leaving age has caused classes 
to swell. It has been more 
successful in this respect than 
the flavouring of milk. 





° ° 


France may ship an extra £1,500,000 worth of dinner 
wines to Britain this year. This may cause some unemploy- 
ment in the re-labelling industry. 


° ° 


During the war most people scorned any suggestion of 
a negotiated peace. The idea still seems very unpopular. 


° ° 


Having dug for victory, the 
British people are going back to 
their allotments again. Perhaps 
with some idea of putting it back 
where they found it. 


° ° 


“The eyes of the world are on 
the two Joes—Baksi and Louis,” 
says a sports writer. The two Joes ? 
What will the Kremlin say ? 


° ° 
A codling, washed up on the beach 
near Lowestoft, was found to con- 


tain a pound note. It complained 
of a slight feeling of inflation. 





American visitors are very fond of English chipped 
potatoes. Most restaurants have the plates to match. 


° ° 


Several seaside resorts announce that there will be more 
rooms to let, more outdoor entertainments and more pleasure 
trips this summer. Yes, but will there be more summer? 


° ° 


An American visitor in 
London who protested at 
being charged £1 for a 
melon was asked what he 
could expect, anyway, shop- 
ping in the sterling area. 


° ° 


‘Some restaurants do not 
cook fish long enough,” 
complains a correspondent. 
Other restaurants do not 
cook it soon enough. 





° ° 


“* Before I could say anything,’ said the plaintiff, ‘he had hit me 
a fairly substantial blow in the mouth with his right fish.’ ” 


“ Daily Telegraph.” 
Followed by a left hake to the chin? 


°o ° 


A poultry farmer complains that fox-hunting spoils his 
business. 


Much the same complaint is made by the fox. 
° ° 


According to scientists, bats use 
a form of radar when flying at 
night. Their control station, we 
take it, is in the belfry. 


°o °o 
“An ANTI-ROLL SUSPENSION SYSTEM” 
Headline in “Commercial Motor.” 
Time, gentlemen, please! 
° ° 


Thirty packs of cards were 
stolen from a clubroom in York- 
shire after a whist drive had been 
held there. The police are said to 
be keeping their eyes open for 
anyone shuffling along the street. 
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Renunciation 


VEN as one who wandered gathering wool 
E By fence and hedgerow, with disordered brain 
I, looking back upon my life insane 
When daily I was wont to puff and pull 
The obfuscations insupportable 
Of countless cigarettes—yet now refrain, 
Rejoice at freedom from the tyrant’s chain 
And every common sight grown beautiful. 
The weed is too much with us: late and soon, 
Getting and spending, it lays waste our powers: 
How oft the opiate that we deemed a boon 
Drugs and enslaves and finally devours!— 
I think I shall hold out till well-nigh noon, 
I have not smoked to-day for two long hours. 
Evor. 
° ° 


Victory for Sound 


HE air was very still. Birds, their mouths stuffed 

full with grass, lichen, feathers and other house- 

building bric-A-brac according to their several 
natures, could spare no time for singing. It was hot 
enough for June. 

Mr. Farley brushed the crumbs off his waistcoat, folded 
the grease-proof paper that had contained his sandwiches 
and put it in his pocket (for he was a careful man of decent 
habits) and leaned back against the grassy bank. He 
closed his eyes, letting the sunlight filter redly through his 
eyelids. A bumble-bee droning near at hand set the seal 
on this unnaturally early summer. 

“This is better than the office,” thought Mr. Farley. 
It is the misfortune of offices to be compared unfavourably 
with almost any set of circumstances in which sunlight 
plays some part. 

A dull thud, hardly more than a vibration of the bank 
beneath his head, caught his attention for a moment. 
Probably a sheep. Unless, thought Mr. Farley, not 
knowing where the idea was to lead him, it could have been 
Heligoland going up. This was the day all right; and 
what with the time sound takes to travel ... He looked 
at his watch, but remembering that he didn’t know what 
hour had been fixed for the explosion put it back in his 
pocket again. “If I hear it again,” he said, to settle the 
matter, “it’s a sheep.” 
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But the thing worried him. It seemed odd not to be 
able to decide definitely between thousands of tons of high 
explosive going up and an old sheep putting her hind legs 
down. It’s the distance of course, he said to himself, and 
immediately began to wonder whether, if you were very, 
very close to the sheep’s hind legs, the sound would be 
the same as a big explosion much nearer than Heligoland, 
say fifty miles off or perhaps ten. It didn’t seem likely. 
Though, after all, what is sound, asked Mr. Farley, wrestling 
with a confused picture of long sausage-shaped pieces of 
air with a stone dropping into a pond somewhere in the 
centre. What did it matter what started the sound when 
all you got at your end was an eddy of air coming at you, 
a lot of eddies rather, like the tide coming in? Though 
no wind with it, mind; there wasn’t any blowing at you, 
unless it might be from a bomb. 

Mr. Farley began to think, quite seriously, about his 
ear-drums. There they were, discs of sort of tight stuff, 
like thin writing paper. An inch across? Half an inch? 
He didn’t know. They vibrated, and that was all there 
was to it. Something, this sort of wave business that went 
through the air, started them quivering and you said to 
yourself, ““That’s a bumble-bee, that is.” It was a bit 
much, when you came to it, to expect a couple of thin 
discs to tell you whether a small thud was a sheep over 
the bank or the tail-end of one of these sausage-shaped 
things come right over the North Sea, let alone Kent and 
half Sussex, at a speed of—what was it ?—seven or eight 
hundred miles an hour. Faster than any aeroplane. 

“Supersonic!” said Mr. Farley, and clasped his hands 
resolutely behind his head. The fact of it was, if you tried 
to go faster than sound, you were for it. There was a 
wall of air. That couldn’t be coincidence, surely? The 
speed of sound was the speed of sound, more likely, because 
if it tried to go any faster it came up against the same sort 
of wall as anyone else and couldn’t get through. They 
didn’t tell you that sort of thing in the papers. You had 
to worry it out for yourself. He stirred uneasily on the 
grass, trying to picture a wall of air; but when he 
struck at it with his fists it gave way. There was a sort 
of stickiness, like very thin dough—not what you'd call 
a wall. 

“Might as well have a doze,” said Mr. Farley, and 
promptly thought of sound travelling through water. A 
proper facer. He knew that sound travelled through water, 
because fish got startled if you trod on things—and he had 
more than a suspicion that it went through metal too, 
along pipes: but from that hideous thought he turned 
resolutely away. ‘‘Blowed if it doesn’t go faster through 
water than through air!” he added, and conceived the 
astonishing idea that aeroplanes ought to go faster under 
the sea than in their natural element. Could it be that 
water didn’t make a solid wall until you were doing a 
thousand or maybe two? 

“Tt’s a rum go,” he said to himself. 

A new and quite unmistakable vibration in his ear-drums 
made him open his eyes. A man in gaiters had come into 
the field and Mr. Farley sat up and prepared to be pro- 
pitiatory. Like all townsmen in the country when a man 
in gaiters approaches them, Mr. Farley experienced a 
feeling of slight guilt. 

“Good afternoon,” he said. 

“Afternoon,” said the man. “That’ud be your car down 
the lane, I dare say?” 

“T hope it’s not in the way,” said Mr. Farley, resisting 
a craven inclination to spring to his feet and move it. 

“Won’t do much harm, not if ’tisn’t there too long,” 
said the man in gaiters. 

He said more than this, but the sense of his words was 
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MAY DAY IN FLEET STREET 


(The Royal Commission on the Press holds its first meeting this week.] 
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“To the Assistant Commissioner of Police, New Scotland Yard—Sir .. .” 


lost on Mr. Farley. He was thinking of his ear-drums 
again. How on earth could they vibrate in so many 
different ways that not only the words a man was saying, 
but the very inflections and intonations of his disagreeable 
voice could be distinguished from any other voice he had 
ever heard or would hear in the future? It seemed to 
Mr. Farley quite fantastic. More. It seemed to him 
monstrous that his ear-drums should be put to so much 
trouble by a total stranger, standing there in his uncouth 
gaiters assaulting him with a string of sausage-shaped 
eddies. “Undulations,” muttered Mr. Farley to himself, 
“coming at me at seven hundred miles an hour. I’ll be 
blowed.” He took out his watch in quite a marked 
manner, glanced at it and dropped it back into his pocket 
with an air of finality. 

“Are you the owner of this field?’’ he asked. 

“What, me? No,” said the man. 

“Then Ill wish you a very good afternoon.” 

The man in gaiters, like most men in gaiters when 
resolutely tackled, crumpled up badly. “I was only 
passing the time o’ day,” he mumbled. 

“Pass it somewhere else,” said Mr. Farley rudely. Then 
he lay back and shut his eyes again. 


A small thud, such as might be made by the hind legs of 


a sheep or a very distant explosion, was signalled by his 
ever-watchful ear-drums. But it did not worry Mr. 
Farley. He knew it was made by a man in gaiters taking 
his departure, and he was content. H. F. E. 
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Nocturne: ‘In Popham Drive”’ 


ONE spotlight on a blue-black ether curtain, 
¥ The moon parades where city-workers sup; 
I think, although I cannot be quite certain, 
That most of them by now are washing-up. 


A glowworm train writhes from the distant station 
Trailing its puppet freight into the past: 

A dog howls—Mrs. Postlethwaite’s Dalmatian— 
Causing the city workers to say blast. 


Throbbing, threnodic, unappeased and tireless, 
Pulsing the viscous shadow to its tune, 

Drugging the otolith, The Laurels’ wireless 
Regurgitates a deep stomachic croon. 


Brief shooting stars in intermittent barrage 

From what invaders guard which furthest skies ? 
The petty grasses fold. Dark in a garage 

The slow and unsuspected puncture sighs. 


Now one by one gilt windows stoutly gleaming 
Are plucked away by Darkness to her plot: 
All hushes in Night’s anesthetic dreaming, 
So chill, so still, so passionless; so what? 
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HIS article is addressed to a 
rather narrow audience, to house- 
holders who may be thinking of 
having their drives concreted. Mine 
was done only a few weeks ago during 
a brief lull in the weather, and already 

. . But, to say the least, let me 
marshal the facts in chronological 
order. 

To begin with, the drive is not really 
mine: technically speaking it is a 
private carriage-way serving the two 
desirable residences known as “Cartref” 
and “Number Eleven.” In_ other 
words only half of it is mine. Draw a 
dotted line from the middle of the 
space left for a gate to the brickwork 
between the two outhouses euphemis- 
tically called garages and the strip on 
the left is mine, the strip on the right 
Mr. Carew’s. In its original state this 
drive consisted of an extensive bed of 
gravelly sand, a rectangular manhole 
cover and a large number of children’s 
toys—dolls, spades, mouth-organs, 
scooters, etc., in various states of 
decomposition. It was visited daily by 
the entire youth of the avenue which 
busied itself cheerfully and noisily, 
deepening the excavation and stopping 
up the grids. 

The danger to the house from under- 
mining and the repeated protests of 
tradesmen who came to grief at the 
string of craters were only subsidiary 
reasons why we were anxious to 
replace the treacherous gravel with a 
smooth bed of concrete. Much more 
important was the fact that my name 
had suddenly moved up to fifty-sixth 
place on the priority list for new cars 
at Markinson’s Garage. 

I suppose anyone lacking the assist- 
ance of an_ enthusiastic amateur 
psychologist would have gone straight 
round to Mr. Carew at “Number 
Eleven,” given him the facts and sug- 
gested a fifty-fifty sharing of the 
expense. But Astra had a theory. 
“Tf old Carew thinks you’re going to 
have a car,” she said, “he'll fight this 
concreting scheme to his last breath. 
You know what he was like when 
Timothy chopped down his aerial mast 
all those years ago. He’ll never dole 
out twenty pounds for’ the privilege of 
seeing you uproot his gate-post and 
flatten his tulips whenever you come 
home under the influence. What we 
must do is get him to suggest the 
scheme.” 

“Don’t you think he’d agree if I 
volunteered to pay a bit more than 
half—say twenty-five quid to his 
fifteen?” I said. 

Astra laughed. ‘Don’t be ridicu- 
lous,” she said, “that would put his 


The Drive is Concrete. 


back up immediately. He’d think you 
were being patronizing because he 
can’t afford a car. You mustn’t let 
him even suspect that you’re going to 
have a car.” 

“Then it’s absolutely hopeless,” I 
said. 

“Not at all,” said Astra. ‘“‘We must 
work on him indirectly—in three ways. 
We must reduce the drive to such a 
shocking state that he’ll have to do 
something about it. We must get the 
other neighbours to have their drives 
concreted so that ours is the only one 
left to disgrace the avenue. Mr. 
Carew is very touchy about social 
prestige. You must break your arm 
by falling down one of the potholes 
dug by Alec Carew—it must be Alec’s 
pothole...” 

“Have you gone mad?” I said. 

“T don’t mean really break it,” said 
Astra. “Get it put in splints and 
pretend you’ve broken it.” 

The triple-pronged attack was 
launched a few days later. On the 


Monday night Astra and I went out 
after dark and dug feverishly with fork 
and spade into the sodden gravel. We 
worked down to six feet alongside the 
foundations of “Number Eleven” and 
exposed a large number of earthenware 
We deepened five potholes, 


pipes. 





VeWornwal 


“Before I read the News here is a 
warning from the Ministry of Food 
about a dangerous recipe. . .” 
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blocked two drains with grit and 
flooded the strip of land in front of 
the garage doors to a depth of six 
inches. We got to bed just before 
three o’clock. On the Tuesday Astra 
toured the avenue, making social calls 
at every house with an unconcreted 
drive. “I hear that the Pigeons are 
having their drive done up,” she said 
to Mrs. Walters. “So the Walters are 
going in for one of those posh drives,” 
she said to Mrs. Pigeon. Her propa- 


ganda for concrete was _ brilliant 
and effective. On the Wednesday 
I “broke” my right arm when I 


stumbled into one of Alec Carew’s 
enlarged potholes. I did it as dramatic- 
ally and as noisily as possible and 
immediately went into snowy bandages 
and splints. But in my heart of hearts 
I hated the deception. 

We were sitting together, Astra and 
I, that same night when there was a 
knock at the door. I hurried into my 
bandages while Astra admitted Mr. 
Carew. 

“Sorry to hear of your accident, 
Sopwhittle,” he said. ‘Suppose I’m 
partly to blame.” 

“Oh, no, of course not,” I protested. 
“Our children damage the drive far 
more than Alec does, I’m quite sure. 
Anyway they’re three to your one.” 

“Well, I think it’s about time we 
cleared things up a bit,” he said. 
‘“‘What d’you say we get it concreted ?” 

Astra silenced me with a look and 
took over the negotiations. 

“Oh, no,” she said. “ You mustn't 
feel in the least bit responsible for the 
accident, Mr. Carew. Really, it’s quite 
all right. His own fault entirely.” 

“That’s all very well,” said Mr. 
Carew, grinning, “but it may be my 
turn next, you know. Honestly, I’d 
like to see that drive patched up.” 

Astra protested with diminishing 
earnestness for another fifteen minutes 
and then we finally agreed to let Mr. 
Carew pay one quarter of the bill for a 
new concrete drive. The work was 
completed in a fortnight by which time 
I had moved up to fifty-fifth on the 
list at Markinson’s. 

On the following Saturday afternoon 
Mr. Carew swung into the brand-new 
drive in his new Beagle Eight Saloon. 
He greeted my appearance at the 
bathroom window with three shatter- 


ing blasts on his klaxon. Hop. 
° ° 
Inflation 
“Fylde Philatelic Society. When this 


Society held its annual fortnightly meeting 
on February Ist...” 
Stamp-Collectors’ publication. 





HE irreplaceable 

RaIMU appears — is 
this the last of his films 
we shall see?—in Mon- 
steur La Souris (Director : 
Epovarp LrepaGcr). The word “ap- 
pears” is inadequate, for he carries 
the whole show, and one might hastily 
say that almost unaided he makes it 
worth seeing. Like the British Tempta- 
tion Harbour, this is a Simenon story 
about a man finding a lot of money, 
but the mood is totally different; here 
we have a comedy-thriller built round 
a resourceful and amusing old oddity, 
not a psychological study of a driven 
unfortunate. I found it very enjoy- 
able indeed, even though you couldn’t 
put it in the top flight of French films. 
It is a pleasure, of course, to watch 
Ratmv at all; it is a particular pleasure 
to see him in the part of a seedy old 
character never at a loss for a word, 
who gets involved (through taking the 






THREE-CARD-TRICK TUITION 


Monsieur la Souris ........ 
CS ee a eee 


clever advice of a seedier friend) in the 
investigations of a murder. Tempting 
though it is to give him credit for the 
value of the whole picture, one has to 
agree that it is all done with out- 
standing competence in the French 
manner and that even the hoary old 
conventions of the murder mystery— 
the smart young secretary who was 
heard before the crime quarrelling with 


At the Pictures 





ADDITION TO THE Rammu MrEmMorrIAL GALLERY 


the victim, the anonymous “master 
criminal” who is unmasked at the end 
as the least-expected person, his 
retinue of toughs, the long black car 
followed to the quiet street, and the 
rest—are presented in a way that 
arouses constant interest, so that we 
see them with a fresh eye. No, not a 
top-flight film; but Ratu was in the 
top flight, and every scrap of evidence 
of his comic genius is to be cherished. 


The Young General (SaBv), to 
whom the name of Black Narcissus 
(Directors: MicHaEL PoweLt and 
EMERIC PRESSBURGER) is applied from 
that of the scent he puts on his hand- 
kerchief, is by no means as important 
in the film’s story as the prominence of 
a title would suggest. The novel pre- 
sumably was more concerned with 
him; the film concentrates on the 
problems of a small group of nuns who 
open a school and dispensary in a 
remote Himalayan village. Though he 
represents one of 
the problems — he 
comes to them keen 
for education, but 
gives up and is 
tempted to take 
away and marry a 
dancing - girl they 
have been trying to 
make honest and 
respectable—failure 
with him is not the 
only nor even the 
chief reason why 
the nuns leave. The 
young Sister 
Superior, Sister 
Clodagh (DEBORAH 
KERR), deals as well 
as she can with the 
crowding  difficul- 
ties, but in the end, 
when one of the 
Sisters who has all 
the time been a 
disruptive influence 


[Monsieur la Souris 


-.. . Baw goes mad — very 
. . . . Aros 
unpleasantly mad, 
too— she decides 


that the situation is beyond them. 
There is a great deal of good in the 
film—indeed, there is a great deal of 
everything in it: perhaps too much of 
the novel has been included, for 
though it is always interesting it seems 
long. (Even more was included at 
first, evidently—the printed synopsis 
in the Press “handout” describes a 
scene that isn’t there now at all.) The 
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playing is good, there are 
some magnificent Techni- 
color mountain scenes as 
well as attractively-de- 
signed interior shots, and 
only the flashback recollections—even 
though always well introduced—are 
a little troublesome. And the points 
are not over-emphasized—how refresh- 
ing that is! 





Why write about The Turners of 
Prospect Road (Director: . Maurice J. 
Witson)? I have to admit that I 
didn’t sit through the whole of it. 
And yet perhaps some things might 
usefully be said; sometimes a poor 
film offers many more points to discuss 
than a competently-made piece that 
sticks to routine. This British trifle 
succeeds in being perpetually exasper- 
ating because it prompts nearly every 
moment the thought that only a little 
more trouble, only a little more cine- 
matic skill, could have made it quite 
good. I insist that this is not a matter 
of expense: I don’t demand that any 
more should have been spent on the 
sets, or even that the lighting bill 
(which is blamed for so much by 
defenders of minor British pictures) 
should have been swollen by extra 
rehearsals. I don’t want any more 
expensive stars—WILFRID Lawson, 
among others, does excellently here 
when circumstances allow—or even 
conspicuously better-written dialogue. 
All I ask is a little more attention to 
detail, so that (for instance) when the 
occupant of a luxurious flat thinks he 
has a dog’s pedigree somewhere, and 
goes and pulls open a bureau drawer 
and takes it out, one shouldn’t at once 
know with absolute certainty that the 
drawer—and indeed the bureau—con- 
tained nothing else; and that when 
that admirable comedienne JEANNE 
DE CasALIs is required by the plot to 
change her mind between one remark 
and the next, she should not have to 
bring out the second speech quite 
baldly and crudely without any chance 
to soften the transition with “busi- 
ness.” I ask, in fact, for more thought 
to be given to the script and the plan- 
ning of the shots beforehand, so that 
the technique of the whole affair should 
be less reminiscent of a Food Flash in 
which one or two well-known per- 
formers appear for propaganda pur- 
poses... 

I ask all this, in my cantankerous 
way; but why (the indignant film- 
makers may ask) should I try ‘to 
make the average moviegoer critical of 
something which left to himself he 
wouldn’t mind? Gentlemen, nothing 
will make the average moviegoer 
critical. R. M. 
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If one obtained one’s ideas of this country solely from the Press one would get the impression that it was now quite 
impossible to walk five yards down any street without being importuned to buy large quantities of— 





illicit petrol coupons and clothing 
coupons— 


and foreign currency and ration 
books— 


Report from Djzlib 


HE situation throughout the 

country is once again very con- 

fused and it is becoming more 
and more difficult to obtain reliable 
information. General Garonu held a 
Press conference this morning from 
which the Press were excluded. Your 
correspondent is trying to secure a 
personal interview with the General, 
but Garonu has just left for a brief 
visit to the mountains, probably to join 
the guerrillas. A Government spokes- 
man said to-day that even if the 
General did decide to change sides 
no one would notice. “Not much 
importance can be attached to this 
statement,” declared the General’s 
headquarters later in the day. 

Admiral Papandros’ dramatic an- 
nouncement that he was handing over 
power to the Twelfth Monarchists has 
been denied this afternoon by the 
Twelfth Monarchists themselves, who 
state that they cannot take over the 
country in its present state, and accord- 
ingly hand it back to the Admiral. It 
is now reported that the Admiral has 
offered the country to the United 
Nations, who will discuss the question 
in September. The Security Council has 
asked that the civil war should be 
deferred until October. The fleet has 
put to sea, but it is known that it can- 
not go very far, and no concern that it 
may run wild in the Bay of Yrtzle is 
felt. Wireless communication broke 
down as soon as the ships left harbour, 
but this was of course expected. Since 
the Air Force deserted in a body last 
month, neither side can expect any aid 
from this quarter. 

How is the ordinary peasant facing 
the crisis? Much as usual, is the con- 
clusion that your correspondent came 
to after a mile-long drive through the 
villages to-day. Yesterday’s celebra- 


tions of the Peace of 1854 passed off 
with a lower death-rate than usual, but 
trouble is anticipated to-morrow when 
the anniversary of the Peace of 1855 
falls due. I asked several peasants 
what they thought of the crisis, but the 
general opinion was that one war was 
very like the next. Despite the threat 
of strife, local vendettas have con- 
tinued. I saw two men hanging from a 
tree by the roadside, and I asked a 
peasant what they had done. He 
muttered the one word, Haninachi 
(shop-keeper), and continued to whet 
his knife. That, I think, summed up 
the general feeling towards the upper 
classes and also the lower classes. A 
few hot-heads fired at my bicycle this 
morning, but I managed to persuade 
them that I was not an American, and 
they let me rideon. As I write by the 
light of a burning serf, night is falling 
in Djzlib. The sun has set behind the 
walls of the old fort and the lights are 
appearing in the theatres and cinemas. 
Life is not quite dead in Djzlib, and 
there is still hope: General Garonu has 
not yet returned from the mountains. 


° ° 


“Malacca, Tuesday.—When Tan Keng 
Soo, of Chop Peng Hin Chan, Bukit China, 
and his shop assistant, Koh Meng Chee were 
produced before Mr. E. A. Burton in the 
District Court on a charge of falsely denying 
possession of condensed milk, the Assistant 
Price Controller, Malacca, who appeared for 
the prosecution, declared that retailers are 
not permitted to reserve milk for special 
customers without the authority of the 
Price Control Department. 

‘“Witness said a price inspector went to 
the accused’s shop and asked for condensed 
milk but was told there was no more in stock. 
A search of the premises disclosed 80 tons 
under the counter.”—-Singapore paper. 


Counters in Chinese shops are of a 
formidable inscrutability. 
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articles. This is of course quite 
untrue; there are in fact lots and 
lots of Britishers who— 





find it extremely difficult to buy 
any at all. 


























“There you go—teaching your grandmother to 
reconstitute dried eggs.” 


Ite Bedeli 


The Bird Table 


OODED, gowned, to Convocation 
Flock the feathered devotees; 
Doctors, Proctors take their station 
At the table ’neath the trees— 
Here by special invitation 


Of their Chancellor, Denise. 


She has known what every robe is 
Since she first degrees conferred, 
And with grave “Placetne vobis” 
Bowed to every little bird; 
While the tabbiest of Tobies 
Purred, concurred—and scarcely stirred. 


Blue tits, Great tits (black and yellow), 
Chaffinch and the Robin Red— 

Of what college is he Fellow? 
Scarlet D.D.? He’s the Head! 

Telling all in accents mellow 
What a learnéd life he’s led. 


Comes Denise ... Now she'll invite all 
To a “scrumptious, secret hoard’’: 

Seeds and bits and bones—requital 
For the songs and themes outpoured. 

(And it never worries Whitehall 
Where her wealth of wisdom’s stored!) 
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My Blotter 


ARIOUS literary and artistic friends, such as my 
wife, have long pressed me to publish my blotter, 
but I was reluctant to do this while the work was 
incomplete. The top sheet, however, is now full—most of 
it, in fact, is a palimpsest—and I see no reason why I 
should not now give way to persuasion. It has served me 
well. The time has come to march on to the next sheet. 
My first intention was to publish my blotter in facsimile. 
After reading it carefully through from the north, south, 
east, and west in turn, I realized that this was impracticable. 
My readers would not have known where to start, and I 
doubt if they would ever have finished—they would have 
gone round and round in the hinterland, like Harris in the 
Hampton Court maze. If my blotter has a fault, it is that 
it lacks consecutiveness. The linking idea is absent. The 
attached reproduction (rough) will show what I mean. 
It is not a blotter that the normal reader wants to be let 
loose on without a conscientious, qualified guide. 
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This reproduction gives a general idea only. I have left 
out much detail and many salients. The items I have 
sketched have somehow taken up far more space than they 
do on my blotter. The student will look in vain for (for 
example) the swan, seven-eighths submerged, that is so 
striking a feature of the original. Nevertheless, it will 
serve as a plan for my readers to follow. 

Beginning, then, at the arrow marked “Begin here,” 
we find the first blot ever recorded on the blotter’s virgin 
surface. This occurred exactly three months after the 
blotter came into my possession. On 25th March, 1944, I 
finally lost the ancient rag of pre-war blotting-paper I had 
been using because I couldn’t bear to spoil my new blotter. 
The loss was due to a spilt cup of tea, and the necessity for 
swabbing it up before itreached anewly-completed typescript. 

I forget what I blotted to make that first blot. I like to 
think it was a cheque. 

Following the dotted line, we pass through a few less 
historic blots to a telephone-number, unfortunately illegible. 
Often and often I have wondered whose number it can be. 
Only the fact that it zs illegible prevents me ringing it to 
find out. 

Pushing on, we meet a characteristic flight into mathe- 
maties, viz.: 








£ S. d. 
37 9 4 
22 10 0 
4)14 19 4 
1 





2 12 
oC Te 


3 14 10 ? laundry 





This represents my income for one month—rather a 
good month—with one carefully-selected bill (the rent) 
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“They say it’s only worth about three shillings 
these days.” 


subtracted, and the remainder reduced to weeks. I cannot 
remember, I am sorry to say, how the doubt about the 
laundry was solved. 

Pursuing the dotted line round the border, we now meet 
a literary memory. It reads “Anquil, banquil, canquil, 
danquil, fanquil, damn,” and it is a relic of my days as a 
poet. A pen-and-ink drawing of a sunset with seagulls 
follows. There are rather a lot of gulls because gulls always 
run away with me. I do not suppose there is anybody 
alive who can cram more gulls into a picture than I can. 
In this case the gulls have got out of hand, and it will be 
seen that they are straying away from: the sunset into the 
synopsis of a novel, the idea for which I got when I was 
idly sketching a devil with three eyes (which see). The 
synopsis runs: “Fellow, poor, girl, rich, family, snooty.” 
That is as far as I ever got with the synopsis, because that 
was where my idea stopped. The novel has never been 
published. 

I am of course disregarding in this survey a good deal of 
mirror-writing, because there is much repetition in this. 
I have examined it all carefully in my shaving-mirror, and 
it always turns out to be my signature. Oddly enough, 
however, after the novel-synopsis, we find several varying 
specimens of my signature not in mirror-writing. These 
date from when I was practising a good signature to put 
in an autograph-book, which, however, my niece never 
brought round. 

Leaving the border and striking towards the centre, we 
are arrested by a work of art that is, properly speaking, 
not my own work at all, but rather the work of my wife. 
It is an impression of the present author, but need not be 
taken too seriously. It was executed in a fit of annoyance 
at finding no stamps in my cigarette-box. The blot 
adjoining was a come-back by myself, but was so unsuccess- 
ful that I squirted my fountain-pen over it and pretended 
I hadn’t tried. 

Next along the dotted line is my swan, already referred 
to, but unfortunately invisible in the sketch-plan. I drew 
it seven-eighths submerged because I was confusing swans 
with icebergs, but I do not regret my mistake; it made my 
swan much easier to draw. 


The continuity of my blotter is now disturbed because 
the dotted line has got mixed up with an ideal golf-swing 
I was designing for myself. It was a perfect swing, but 
it never got beyond the blotter. Ifyou can trace the course 


* through the swing and come out on the other side you will 


be rewarded by the three-eyed devil I mentioned earlier. 
At school I had a great name for drawing three-eyed devils, 
and for two whole terms I was acknowledged Champion 
Devil-Drawer of the Fourth Form. ~ 

Passing the devil, we come to a memento of a fascinating 
morning in the shape of a cricket score-card of The World 
Present v. The World Past. I have not the space, either 
here or in my sketch, to give the scores in extenso, but I see 
that W. G. Grace did remarkably well with both bat and 
ball for The World Past, while for The World Present 
W. R. Hammond and C. J. Barnett put on 387 for the 
third wicket. I am, of course, a Gloucestershire man. 

There is not much else noteworthy on my blotter, or 
what there is has been made unreadable by injudicious 
blotting, though lexicographers will be interested in my 
fixing of the spelling of ‘‘iridescence,” secured by an 
exhaustive system of trial and error. I am in hopes that 
the second sheet, now fairly started with a mirror-picture 
of the sketch of the page I have been describing, will show 
that I have progressed since those early days in 1944. 

Meanwhile, the original remains in my possession, as 
does the copyright. Reproduction, whole or in part, is 
forbidden. 


° ° 


Nature Red in Tooth and Claw 


OW it is Spring once more, and this is the sign; 
Betty, our old Tom cat, goes out in the dusk, 
Waits for the lights in our large uncurtained windows, 
Jumps on the sill and watches for driven game. 


Moths new-hatched from the rain-washed April garden 
Come to the light in the windows and dot the glass. 
And those that he finds within his colossal reach 
Now it is Spring. 


Betty picks off and gobbles. 
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“Can I show you anything, madam?” 


Unrespited, Unpitied, Unreprieved. 


In th’ ocean’s bosom unespied, 

, Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified— 
By pleasure unseduced, unawed by lawless might— 
Unbarred the gates of light .. . 


| LOVING freedom, and untried, 


And there the unregulated sun, 

Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun, 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear 
You with the unpaid bill, Despair, 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair. 
How cam’st thou over the unfooted sea, 
Unplumbed; salt estranging sea, 

In unreproved pleasures free, 

The fair, the chaste and unexpressive she, 
Quite unacquainted with the A. B.C., 

Of conjugal attraction unreproved 

Like Teneriff or Atlas unremoved ? 


Against the undivulg’d pretence I fight, 
Torturing th’ unwilling dross that checks its flight, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight. 
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Envy, ye great, the dull unlettered small! 
The sequel of to-day unsolders all. 

She comes unlooked for if she comes at all— 
This was the most unkindest cut of all. 


My head is bloody but unbowed, 

Worn, but unstooping to the baser crowd; 
I see the Deep’s untrampled floor; 

It works unconsciously as heretofore, 
Finds and shall find me unafraid, 

If not unmoved, yet undismayed. 


Thus let me live unseen, unknown, 
Unblemished let me live or die unknown, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined and 


unknown 

The proud, the cold untroubled heart of 
stone. 

Let the galled jade wince, our withers are 
unwrung, 


Unwept, unhonoured and unsung, 
Unhousel’d, disappointed, unanel’d. 
The rest remaineth unrevealed. 














J. B.N. 
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A MATTER OF PREFERENCE 


“Why shouldn’t I stay in my own little place? 


”? 














h ONDAY, April 21st.— 

Mr. CuARLEs Key, the 
Minister of Works, seems 
fated to get mixed up with 
History (with a big H). A 


Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done: 


Monday, April 21st.— House of Commons: A Drop 0’ 
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St. Paul’s. Sorry, said Mr. 
SILKIN, the Government has 
decided that the proposal 
must be allowed. 


“Oh! Oh!” shouted 


little while ago he got very Scotch. Members on both sides of 
much involved with several Tuesday, April 22nd.—House of Commons: A Twist o’ the House, and the Minister 
honourable colleagues on ex- *Baccy. looked abashed. Without 


tremely abstruse matters of 
ancient (and not so ancient) 
history. And here he was 
again to-day, with the alert 
Mr. Witson Harris putting a few 
searching questions about Queen Eliza- 
beth—he meant Elizabeth Tudor, he 
carefully explained—King Charles I 
and General Gordon. Mr. Key is 
clearly not impressed by the giants of 
history, and as clearly did not share 
Mr. Harrts’s enthusiasm for statues 
of them. 

So the Minister received a trifle 
frigidly the suggestion that a statue of 
Queen Elizabeth (Tudor) should be 
placed in some prominent place in 
London. He did not display any very 
marked excitement when he announced 
that the long-missing equestrian statue 
of King Charles I was about to return 
to Charing Cross, after an involuntary 
evacuation to the country during the 
war. Repairs had been completed 
and the Restoration would take place 
quite soon. 

“With,” asked Mr. WILLIE GaL- 
LACHER, “‘or without his head ?”’ 

There was, as the more solemn 
reports put it, no reply. 

As for the statue of General Gordon 
—well, it would be decided in a week 
or two whether it should be returned 
to Trafalgar Square. Mr. Witson 
Harris seemed scarcely able to credit 
such lack of hero-worship, but Mr. 
Key’s uncompromising attitude 
afforded little manceuvring space, so 
he left the battle where it was—for the 
moment. 

But Mr. Tom WILLIAMs, whose some- 
what sepulchral voice lent itself admir- 
ably to the occasion, was the star turn 
of the afternoon with his rendering of 
The Strange Tale of the Colorado 
Beetle. Seems that The Beetle was 
found lurking in the most. sinister 
manner on a spinach-leaf Somewhere 
in London. The alert amateur detec- 
tive (or perhaps entomologist) at once 
dialled 999, or whatever number gets 
the Min. of Ag. and Fish. But, 
unfortunately, he was given the wrong 
official, and it was some time before 
anything happened. Just how long 
was the main point of the thriller. Mr. 
WILLiaMs said two hours, his inter- 
rogator, Mr. Hurp, thirty-six. 

“No,” maintained Mr. WiiiraMs 
doggedly, “the beetle was collected by 
the police, put up for identification, 


Wednesday, April 23rd.—House of Commons: The Budget. 


Thursday, April 24th.—House of Lords : Mention of Freedom. 
House of Commons: Fuel Economy. 


taken into custody, and sentenced, 
all in a short time.” 

There was such a Dick Barton-ish 
air of finality and authority about this 
statement that it was allowed to pass 
—but it was clear that the House 
could scarcely wait for the Next Long 
Thrilling Instalment. 

Mr. JoHN Wiimot, the Minister of 
Supply, having offered a contribution 
to Mr. Punch’s Anthology of Notable 
Sayings—“J prefer under-statement to 
over-statement’’—the House passed on 
to talk about the Scottish National 
Health Bill. And as mere Sassenachs 
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2.—Mr. Srixin (Peckham) 
Minister of Town and Country Planning 


feel it indelicate to intervene in these 
North-of-the-Border domestic matters, 
the House was not intolerably crowded 
for the rest of the sitting. 


WESDAY, April 22nd. — Mr. 
EpwarRD KEELING, whose know- 
ledge of the Houses of Parliament is 
both extensiveand peculiar, showed that 
he is not a one-building man by leading 
a gallant assault on Mr. SILKIN, Min- 
ister of Town and Country Planning, 
in defence of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
With a few swift and barbed ques- 
tions, Mr. KEELING showed that it was 
intended to build a _ power-station 
facing the Cathedral. This, said he, 


was a threat to the dominance of 
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any apparent hope that it 
would appease the critics, 
he added that the power 
would have to be generated 
by oil, and the station would have to 
stand back from the river. 

The Minister’s evident pessimism 
about the acceptability of this state- 
ment was more than justified, for the 
storm broke at once. Mr. ANTHONY 
EDEN sharply reminded him that the 
future of St. Paul’s was a matter of 
concern to the whole country, and that 
they were really deciding the fate of 
the finest panorama in the City of 
London. Many others followed “on 
the same side,” as the lawyers say. 

But Mr. SmLKrIn would not give way. 
Mr. SKEFFINGTON-LODGE announced 
that he would later raise a debate on 
the whole subject—a move that drew 
loud cheers from all over the House. 

The debate for the day was on the 
Budget proposals, and chief interest 
centred in the hefty increase in the 
tobacco tax. Adopting a martyr-like 
attitude, most Members pleaded that 
they could bear the added burden if 
only the Chancellor would find some 
way of tempering the financial wind to 
the shorn lambs who drew the Old 
Age Pension. It was evident that there 
was genuine feeling that this con- 
cession should be made, and there was 
a loud and long cheer when Mr. 
DALTON announced (in the manner of 
the indulgent but cautious Nannie) 
that he “would see what could be 
done.” According to tradition this 
almost certainly means that the con- 
cession—or something like it—will be 
made. 

Wearing an air of conscious virtue 
(not to say conscious air of virtue) 
honourable Members went their ways, 
something attempted, something—very 
nearly—done. 

There was an unexpected “scene” 
in the middle of the night, when it 
was formally proposed to discharge 
Mr. HERBERT Morrison and Mr. Frep 
MontacveE from the Committee of 
Privileges and substitute two other 
Labour M.P.s, both comparative new- 
comers to Parliament. 

This proposal angered Mr. Cuur- 
CHILL, who stepped to the table, gave 
the dispatch-box a resounding whack, 
and pronounced that “everything the 
Government touched it demoralized.” 
He explained that he meant it was 
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“I suppose this means another of those queues for coconuts.” 


wrong to put inexperienced M.P.s on 
a Select Committee which has the task 
of guarding the dignity and traditions 
of the House. 


The Government’s motion was 
passed. 
EDNESDAY, April 23rd.— 


Arriving in the House of Commons 
a few minutes after Questions began, 
a stranger might have thought he had 
stumbled on a gathering of pirates, for 
the whole House was yelling ‘Ho! 
Ho!” Mr. Duepate, of the Admiralty, 
stood blushing at the table till the 
shouting and the tumult died, then 
quietly went on with the answer to a 
question. He had caused the storm 
by talking of “Plymouth Hoo”’—and 
the shouts were corrections. 

In the course of the Question-hour 
Mr. RUPERT DE LA BéERE, who has 
been singularly quiet of late, produced 
his whole armoury of slogans in the 
manner of the old lady showing her 
medals. He announced that the 
growth in the size of the Civil Service 
“could not be dismissed lightly— 
indeed, it could not be dismissed at 
all.” This failing to produce any satis- 
factory reply, he announced, in that 
explosive and powerful roar of his, that 
the whole matter was “THOROUGHLY 
DISGUSTING.” Which produced such 


an answering roar of joy and recog- 
nition from the Government side that 
everyone seemed happy. 

The debate was on nostalgic, sweet 
things like income-tax cuts. But, 
alas, the nostalgia has to remain, for 
the tax is also to remain. Mr. RALPH 
ASSHETON mentioned that it was 
necessary to save up and _ invest 
£4,500 in order to produce enough (less 
tax) to buy a daily packet of cigarettes. 

At which Mr. Datton pursed his lips 
as though about to whistle the song 
which he had said was in his heart 
as he looked upon the condition of 
Britain. Ruefully surveying the sum 
left after deduction of the Chancellor’s 
taxes, Members suggested that perhaps 
the title of the “song” was “The 
Best Things in Life are Free.” 

But careful listeners detected in the 
phrasing of the Chancellor a hint of a 
possible cut in income tax—next year. 
Meanwhile, said he, a proposal to reduce 
surtax was “totally inadmissible.” 

Irked by what he doubtless con- 
sidered this reckless hurtling along the 
road to prosperity, an elderly man in 
the gallery rose and announced that 
there would be civil war in Britain 
unless a 30-miles-an-hour speed limit 
were applied on all roads. Attendants 
led him out, and the Budget continued 
its steady course. 
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IHURSDAY, April 24th.— Lord 
REaDING presented to the House 
of Lords a Bill to preserve that rare 
commodity, personal liberty. Whether 
the measure goes any further depends 
on the willingness of the Government, 
but their Lordships clearly welcomed 
the mere mention of the subject in 
days when Government orders of 
many kinds crowd in upon them 
daily. 

In the Commons Mr. SHINWELL, the 
Fuel Minister, announced the Govern- 
ment’s plans to save fuel in the summer 
months against a shortage in the 
winter. We shall have to do without 
““space-heating ”—Whitehallese for gas 
fires and electric radiators—from the 
beginning of May to the end of 
September. We shall also have to cut 
our consumption of gas and electricity 
by one quarter as compared with the 
same period last year. 

The first will be compulsory, with 
fines and prison in the background, 
the second will be “voluntary ’—but 
strongly urged on patriotic grounds. 
All this will save from 2,000,000 to 
2,500,000 tons of coal, if it works well. 

“We should like,” said Mr. ANTHONY 
EpEN, non-committally, from the 
Opposition Front Bench, “to discuss 
this very grave statement.” 

And so, next week, they will. 
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HIS is the best rehearsal of all. 
For one thing, we are rehearsing 
in a theatre at last. To-day, 
queerly enough, this is hardly ever 
done. Theatres are “in short supply ”’; 
and the actors, for far too long, must 
prepare their masterpieces in dreary 
dungeons called rehearsal - rooms. 
Someone else is yelling in the next 
room; nearly always somebody is 
hammering, children throw orange- 
peel through the windows. A tinny 
piano tinkles maddeningly. The play 
is two feet off, and it is impossible to see 
it. Now at last we can sit in the stalls 
and have a look. And for positively 
the first time no one is hammering. 
To-day, blessedly, we are not even 
looking at the play. The iron curtain 
is down: the company is in the stalls, 
and for the first time we hear the band. 
This isfun. The tunes that we thought 
so delightful when we first heard them 
many months ago; the tunes that, 
hammered on the tin piano for the last 





Band-Call 


five weeks, are still delightful but drive 
us mad—leaf and blossom and are 
fresh again, in a glorious soil of rich 
and unexpected sounds. Now at last 
a great many people realize what the 
poor composer was after. They realize, 
too, how much secret labour the Music 
Department has been putting in—all 
those thousands of little notes con- 
ceived and arranged and copied and 
photographed ! 

It is not so much fun, at first, for 
the singers, who take their stand in 
turn before the iron curtain to hear 
what the band is going to do. (I was 
wrong, by the way, about the ham- 
mering. They are hammering scenery 
the other side.) The singers hear a lot 
of noises coming up from the orchestra 
which they never heard before and 
find it difficult to connect with the 
song they have rehearsed so much. 
When these resentments have been 
overcome, the Management, the Author 
and the Composer start worrying 
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about “words”. “ Not one word”, says 
Everyone, “did I hear of that song.” 
There now begins the famous Battle 
of Words, the details of which have 
never varied since musical plays began, 
and will no doubt continue the same 
as long as this expensive and hazardous 
hobby survives. (At this point, by 
the way, the hammer of Thor starts 
work on the stage, where someone 
seems to be breaking up a battleship.) 
First, the singer is asked to sing the 
song again. The Staff in the stalls 
maintain that they heard fewer words 
than before—excepting (sometimes) 
the Author, who says that he heard 
quite a lot, and modestly adds (some- 
times) that those particular words 
don’t matter much anyway, and 
personally he would much rather hear 
some nice music played loudly by the 
band. The singer, about now, gets 
the notion that everyone is making a 
dead set at him (or her); but, not being 
quite sure, regards the management 
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balefully, like a patient ox. The 
Orchestrator says that that particular 
song has been more lightly scored than 
any song in theatrical history, that, in 
fact, only about half the available 
instruments are in action. And, any- 
how, he adds (sometimes), he under- 
stood that he was orchestrating for 
somebody who could sing, who had 
‘ some elementary notions about diction, 
who—— 

At this point, by some sixth sense, 
the singer is assured that. THEY are 
getting at him. He begins to let fall, 
casually, in mutters, the information 
that this is the first time anyone has 
found fault with his diction, that he 
has been over-rehearsed for weeks, 
that he is struggling bravely against 
the first onset of laryngitis, that he 
still hopes to preserve some fragments 
of his (or her) Voice for the First 
Night, which is still supposed to take 
place in four days’ time, though, God 
knows, it does not look as if anything 
would be ready by then, and of course 
if the Management choose to break up 
battleships just behind him they must 
not expect to hear every word of a very 
difficult song, which has been set 
by the Composer in quite the most 
impossible key, as the Composer well 
knows, for has not he (or she), the 
Singer, been complaining about the 
key for weeks ? 

All these mutterings, if they were 
heard (they will be, later), would at 
once receive the considerate attention 
of the Management. But THry have 
now turned on the Conductor. If the 
Orchestrator is right, as, of course, he 
must be, why can’t the Conductor 
make the few trifling instruments con- 
cerned play less loudly, so that the 
words of this important song be heard ? 
It may well be that the words of this 
song do not appear to be of much 
consequence to him, but, as a matter 
of fact, they establish the character of 
the singer, and are, besides, a vital ele- 
ment in the development of the story. 

The Conductor then (or later—it 
depends upon the degree of provoca- 
tion) says a great many things. He 
says that he at least had understood 
that this was to be a musical piece, in 
which the orchestra was to play some 
small part; that this happens to be 
one of the most delicate and charming 
pieces of scoring that he, with his long 
experience, can recall; that, to him, 
standing in the pit, the sound of the 
instruments was barely audible; that, 
of course, if THry like, he can have 
mutes on the strings and the other 
instruments can be made quite in- 
audible—but what will happen then? 
The people on the stage, including the 
singer, will say that they cannot hear 





the band, and sing out of tune, 
Besides, do not the besotted Tory 
realize that all the circumstances are 
different from what they will be “on the 
night”? In this great empty echoing 
theatre it is ridiculous to expect to 
hear any words at all; but when the 
house is full the tiniest sigh of the 
singer will be audible everywhere. 
And, anyhow, it must be obvious that 
the singer is “saving his voice”. 

The Management reply tersely that 
they have heard all that before; that 
this is not the first musical piece with 
which they have been concerned; that 
they were producing musical pieces 
long before the Conductor was born; 
and that only in their distant youth 
were they deceived by such talk—and 
then they regretted it. They agree 
with the Conductor that this is the 
most delightful bit of instrumental 
music they have ever heard, but if it 
could be a fraction less loud As 
for the singer, they are profoundly 
conscious that he may develop double 
pneumonia at any moment; but if he 
could, just for this once, give them 
some idea of what to expect ‘“‘on the 
night”’—presuming, of course, that 
he survives till then——? 

The singer graciously agrees. The 
Conductor puts mutes on everything 
and hushes the rest of the band as if 
they were brawling in church. But, as 
the singer begins, the battleship behind 
him is hit—or so it sounds—by an 
atomic hammer. The singer, maddened 
by everything, sings the song in a 
stentorian and slightly sarcastic bellow. 
The Author then says mildly that this 
is a slight and subtly-pointed lyric 
which was not really intended to be 
sung like that. We then pass on to 
another number. 

Something, however, has been done: 
and, in the end, the contending forces 
amicably combine. In spite of the 
Battle of the Words, this is still the 
best rehearsal. We are not (apart from 
the hammering) bothered with the 





stage: No nonsense about acting, 
moving, speaking, or dancing—or 
scenery. The real tribulation is to 


come—when all the departments are 
in action together for the first time, 
and everything is wrong. The actors are 
so fussed with their costumes that they 
forget their words; ropes break and 
scenery jams; spot-lights fall on any- 
one but the heroine ; nobody can change 
in time for his next appearance. The 
band has been cowed into such 
reticence that it cannot be heard off- 
stage and the hero misses his entrance; 
no words of any song can be heard for 
the noise of the Management mutter- 
ing in the stalls; the tenor is evidently 
half-way to bronchitis, and the leading 
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lady falls upstairs and sprains her 
ankle. ; 

All that is still to come. To-day it 
is restful to sit and listen to the band, 
and the singers. Pretty young ladies 
of the company still flit or sit about us. 
We are all together still; and that is 
comforting and “democratic”. So 
soon, alas, they will be immured in 
their dressing-rooms the other side of 
that iron curtain, and, except on the 
stage, we shall see them no more. We 
shall never be so near to the Conductor 
and his fine band again: and that, too, 
is sad. Other men and women (we 
hope) will sit in these stalls; and, 
whether they like us or not, whether 
they praise or sniff or sneer, they will 
never know, or begin to know, how 
we have laboured to please them. The 
gathering of capital, the getting of a 
theatre; the script, the music, the 
scenery, the dresses; the auditions, the 
casting, the contracts, the salaries; 
the conferences, the endless Author- 
Composer corresponding and telephon- 
ing and jolly huddling at the piano; the 
re-writing, the “scoring’’, the copying, 
the rehearsals of singing and speaking 
and dancing; the orchestra, the stage- 
staff, the Censor—and who knows what. 
Least of all do the Treasury men know. 
If any man buys this stall in which I 
sit next week he will pay sixteen 
shillings for it; and of that sum six 
and eightpence will be taken by the 
Treasury—leaving nine and fourpence 
for the Management—less than they 
got for a stall in 1914! And every- 
thing to-day costs four times as 
much. As the Management has just 
whispered to me, the production of 
musical plays is now no more than an 
expensive hobby, heavily fined by the 
State. Why anyone does it nobody 
who knows about it knows. Except, 
perhaps, that, at the first band-call, it 
is rather fun. 


‘Now all the company are simging— 
fifty or sixty of them. Gracious, what 
a responsibility! One writes a book: 
people buy it or not. One does not see 
them not buying it: and, if they don’t, 
one does not ruin the publisher. But 
write a musical play, and in what a 
hornets’ nest, what a sea of soup you 
put your foot! Thousands of pounds 
of capital — great reputations—the 
careers of stars—the livelihood of who 
knows how many—all at hazard: and 
all because far-off last summer one sat 
down beside the Cornish Sea and wrote 
confidently : 

Act ONE 
Scene I 
Suppose one had left it at that? 
What a lot less trouble there would be 
in this part of the world! A. P. H. 








OVE’S Labour’s Lost comes 
out of winter storage at 
Stratford with most of the 
felicities undimmed that made 
it: the outstanding production 
of last year’s season. It has a 
souffiée lightness and a sustained air 
of fantasy which dissolves the solid 
furnishings of regal pomp and makes 
the court of Navarre a place where any- 
thing might reasonably happen. The 
King and his friends, playing at their 
highbrow game of escape from the 
encroachment of petticoats on art, are 
modern young men in everything 
except their freedom to enjoy leisure 
of an unforced quality we 
have forgotten, and yet 
they have an airy irrespon- 
sibility which takes them 
clean out of time and 
pericd. The whole play 
might be something passing 
inside a magic glass bubble, 
and I think the main 
pleasure of this production 
springs from the way in 
which Mr. PETER Brook 
has contrived to blend 
delicate satire and gusty 
humour without any sense 
of strain or preciousness. 
Where in his Romeo and 
Juliet he has brought off 
striking visual effects at 
the expense of some of 
Shakespeare’s _ essential 
values, here the constant 
excitement of the eye is at 
one with the play, buoying 
its nonsense and carrying 
us on delightedly. 
There are many 
expected and _ beautiful 
moments, such as the 
fading of the lights as the 
French visitors are heard 
approaching the court, so 
that the figures of the 
four reluctant hermits are 
turned, against a dusky 
cyclorama, into startled silhouettes; 
the sharp, tremendous silence which 
cuts short the revels, as the mes- 
senger with news of the French 
king’s death appears in ominous 
black clothes; and the darkening 
of the stage as the antic Spaniard, 
Don Armado, minces slowly down it 
to deliver himself of wordy splendour. 
Mr. Recryatp LEEFE’s charming 
dresses and his simple, gracious sets 
wear well, and so does Mr. ALLAN 
GRaAyY’s music. As for the low comedy, 
it is in new hands but still properly 
rumbustious, Dull’s digestion con- 
tinuing fitful and Costard’s water- 
pistol a formidable weapon. Of the 
cast perhaps the first thing to say is 


un- 





At the Play 


Love’s Lasour’s Lost (STRATFORD)—My FRIEND 


LESTER (EMBASSY) 


that Mr. Paut ScoFIELD remains to 
repeat his performance as Don Armado, 
an exercise in eccentric melancholy 
which is very good indeed. Also 
approved last year were Mr. Pau 
STEPHENSON as the King, Mr. JoHN 
Harrison as Longaville, and Mr. 
DonaLp SINDEN as Dumain; new to 
the male quartet is Mr. LAURENCE 
PayYNE, whose Berowne matches up 





{Love’s Labour’s Lost 


THINGS WE MEET AT NAVARRE. 


romantically. The French Princess is 
now Miss VERONICA TURLEIGH, dis- 
tinguished, though vocally still a trifle 
sing-song for Shakespeare; while Miss 
Joy PaRKER and Miss Murret Davip- 
son, both of last year’s team, are 
joined by Miss HeLen Burns to form 
a strong French pack. Mr. JoHN 
Ruppock as Boyet makes a tactful 
liaison officer between the two camps, 
and the drolls are capably taken 
by Mr. Wittram Marcu, Dull, Mr. 
DupLeyY JONES, Costard, Mr. LreicH 
CrutcHLEy, Sir Nathaniel, and Mr. 
JoHN BiatcHuey, Holofernes. Those 
proposing to make the journey to 
Stratford are advised to put this play 
high on their list. 
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An author frantically buying 
experience with which to resus- 
citate a dying plot is a worn 
theme, but in My Friend Lester, 
at the Embassy, Mr. ALEC 
CoPpPpEL gives it a new and 
vigorous twist. His hero, touchingly 
innocent in spite of success as a writer 
of lurid plays, has got stuck where a 
lady from the street, put to sit on a 
sofa, has to say something. What 
would such a lady say? Lester Hudd 
has no idea. Thwarted and desperate, 
driven to intemperate draughts of 
milk and terrible excursions on the 
violin, a devoted husband but a dis- 
tracted artist, he at length 
brings home a lady just 
to see what she will say. 
He is not, however, the 
sort of man for whom 
things go to plan. Scarcely 
has the visitor uttered her 
initial bromide when she 
is shot by a Latin intruder 
who cheerfully adds him- 
self to the many com- 
plications that now crowd 
upon the horrified play- 
wright. How these are 
resolved must remain Mr. 
CoprEv’s secret. There is 
plenty of adroit fooling, 
some nimble dialogue and 
a neat surprise ending, but 
though the play is certainly 
funny it is very slight. 
Hudd’s dilemma _ would 
have been good for two 
acts; stretched over three 
it grows palpably thin. 
Mr. RicHarD Birp works 
immensely hard in the lead 
and is consistently amusing 
and he is competently 
backed up by Miss LinpEN 
Travers, Wife, Miss Pat 
Smy.ize, Victem, Mr. Syp- 
nEY Kina, Cynical Friend, 
and Mr. CHARLES GOLDNER, 
Latin. The performance of 
the last-named has much charm and an 
authentic bouquet of garlic. 


If you would like to laugh and at 
the same time help the farmer to repair 
some of the havoc of the winter, visit 
the special performance of She Wanted 
a Cream Front Door, to be given, with 
its full cast, including Mr. RoBERTSON 
Hake and Mr. Peter Happov, at the 
Apollo Theatre on Tuesday, May 6th, 
at 2.45 p.m. All proceeds will go to the 
Agricultural Disaster Fund launched 
by the N.F.U., and tickets (from 5/- 
to 25/-) can be had from the theatre, 
the agencies, or from The Farmer and 
Stock-Breeder, Dorset House, Stamford 
Street, S.E.1. ERIc. 
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At the Opera 
fie prelude to Der Rosenkavalier 


is eloquently descriptive of the clan- 
destine passion of the Princess von 
Werdenberg and her youthful lover, 
Octavian. It is Octavian’s first taste of 
the sweets of love, but the Princess is 
sadly aware that for her it will prob- 
ably be the last; time passes, and she 
knows that Octavian’s love will pass too. 
So the ardour and rapture of the 
prelude are tinged with regret. 

The first act is set'in the Princess’s 
sumptuous rococo boudoir. It is early 
morning and, dressed in a wonderful 
négligé of lace with lavender ribbons, 
she is listening to the passionate out- 
pourings of Octavian—the sweeter in 
her ear because she knows they cannot 
last. The haunting feeling of regret 
is never absent in spite of Octavian’s 
masquerade as her maid and the 
incursion into her boudoir of the 
coarse Baron Ochs and of the motley 
crowd of hairdressers, milliners, poor 
relations, artists, scholars, scallywags 
and others such as were wont to attend 
the levees of the great in the eighteenth 
century. 

The climax of the act—and the best 
moment both of the opera and of this 
production—comes when the Princess 
has dismissed all the crowd of hangers- 
on and gives expression to the sadness 
that haunts her at the passing of her 
youth and beauty and at the thought 


that soon she will be spoken of as “the - 


old Princess.” If happiness must be 
so fleeting, why are the gods so cruel 
as to make her aware of it? Octavian 
returns and is dismayed to find her so 
sad. When she tells him that to-day 
or to-morrow he will leave her for 
someone younger and prettier he 
protests passionately. She dismisses 
him, and repents of it a moment later 
—too late, for he has mounted his 
horse and galloped away. 

In this scene, with its ravishing 
music, Doris DorEE achieves a 
triumph. Not only has she a beautiful 
voice, but her Princess has a truly 
noble dignity, and she looks as 
beautiful as she sounds. VicTORIA 
SLADEN adds to her laurels as Octavian, 
and her passion and gallantry are 
wonderfully convincing. In the second 
act, when Octavian takes the Silver 
Rose to Sophie (Vircinta Mac 
Watters) as a token of the love of 
Baron Ochs, Miss StapEn is the 
embodiment of romance and_ her 
scenes with Sophie are charming. The 
humour of the opera is its weakest 
point. Baron Ochs is a disgusting 
character in spite of the enchanting 
waltz tune associated with him—the 
score abounds in magical waltzes— 





“One and a half to Balaclava Studios, please!” 


and Davip FRANKLIN, though he sings 
well, does not succeed in making the 
coarseness of Baron Ochs appear in the 
least amusing. 

The trio of the Princess and the 
lovers redeems the third act, which 
would otherwise be insufferably boring 
in spite of the beauty of the music. 
The baiting of Baron Ochs and the 
exposure of his amorous intrigues is 
elaborately and laboriously unfunny, 
but the beauty of Miss Dorer’s 
singing, her dignified renunciation of 
Octavian, and the charm of the lovers, 
save the day. 

The settings and costumes by 
Rosin IRonsIDE are a feast to the eye, 
and in general this is the best operatic 
production that Covent Garden has 
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given us so far this season. Karu 


RANKL conducts. 


The popular partners “Cav.” and 
“Pag.” are back at Sadler’s Wells, the 
latter in a lively new production with 
REDVERS LLEWELLYN as T'onio, FRANK 
Sate as Canio doing full justice to 
“On with the Motley,” and Marsorige 
SHIRES an attractive Nedda. DorEEN 
BRIsTOLL is Santuzza in “Cav.” She 
is a powerful dramatie soprano, in 
danger of sacrificing the quality of her 
voice to the power of her top notes. 
WALTER MIDGLEy deputized for James 


JoHNSON as the despicable hero 
Turiddu and did it very well. He is 
a very fine tenor. MicHarL MuDpIE 
conducted. D.C. B. 
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“I bet anything you like he'll not even have the 
common courtesy to read them all.” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


The Fourth Year 


The Sound of the Trumpet (Faber, 16/-) is the fourth 
volume of Mrs. SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN’s diary of the 
war as seen from South Africa. A writer of unusual 
insight and sincerity, Mrs. MILLIN is producing a survey of 
the war which both as a record of the actual events and 
for its understanding of their significance will be very 
difficult to match. This volume covers the period from 
El Alamein and the German collapse at Stalingrad to the 
resignation of Mussolini and the beginning of the great 
Russian recovery and advance. On the whole, in spite of 
a natural relief over the triumphs of this year, Mrs. MILLIN’s 
mood is far from exultant. She records many instances of 
individual fortitude and heroism, but humanity as a whole 
depresses her. We have, she says, no contract with fate 
which entitles us to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
and no proof that we are divine. It is only by taking a 
very low view of man and his destiny that we can take a 
high view of his occasional achievements and a grateful 
one of his rare delights. As to the immediate future, she 
repeats in May 1943 what she wrote at the outbreak of war, 
that everyone, victor and vanquished alike, would pass 
through the war into a shrunken, broken world. “I used 
to think good was the rule of the universe,” her friend 
General Smuts said to her in the summer of this year. 
“Now I have to doubt it.” H. K. 





Rome’s Good Americans 


It is not unpleasant to find a daughter’s memoir of a 
distinguished father gathering up all the fragments of his 
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career and his period with old-fashioned piety. At any 
rate, that is the kind of book William Stanley Haseltine 
(MvLLER, 21/-) is; and those who are not interested in 
painting—especially the classical-to-romantic and romantic- 
to-impressionist trends of the nineteenth century—will 
discover a domestic chronicle that has its own attractions. 
Haseltine was, as a contemporary admirer remarked, 
exemplaire jusque dans son luxe. He occupied thirty-two 
rooms of a Roman palace; sold his pictures in New York; 
loved solitude; and was never so happy as when sharing 
a peasant’s buffalo cheese and olives. The Campagna was 
his happiest hunting-ground; and he brought to its pine- 
woods his own unique blend of the drawing of Diisseldorf 
and the atmosphere of the Barbizon School. Mrs. HELEN 
HASELTINE PLOWDEN has portrayed the bourgeois splen- 
dours of the American colony of the ’sixties and ’seventies 
affectionately, her own childish memories reinforced by 
those of her father’s circle. She has a right to her pride 
in a fine craftsman, who not only lived for his work and 
his family but managed to make his home and his studio 
a peaceful meeting-place for all the quarrelsome factions in 
Rome. H. P. E. 





John Wildman 


Mr. Maurice AsHLey in his excellently written John 
Wildman : Plotter and Postmaster (Cap, 15/-) has made as 
much of his rather dreary hero as the facts allow, but has 
still fallen very far short of confirming Disraeli’s verdict in 
Sybil that Major Wildman was “the soul of English politics 
... from 1640 to 1688, and seemed more than once to hold 
the balance that was to decide the permanent form of 
our Government.” Sybil was written when Disraeli was 
chafing at being excluded from office by Peel. Later on 
in his career his admiration of Wildman, who never brought 
any of his political adventures to a successful conclusion, 
would doubtless have been much more temperately ex- 
pressed. Wildman’s finest hour, such as it was, came early 
when, at the age of twenty-six, he acted as one of the 
spokesmen of the Levellers (the left-wing of the Puritan 
army) in their attempt to impose an extreme form of 
republicanism on Cromwell. During the Commonwealth 
he enriched himself by speculating in the forfeited estates 
of royalists, and dabbled in various conspiracies against the 
Protector. Under Charles II he was twice charged and 
once imprisoned for conspiracy. Under James II he 
intrigued with Monmouth, and supported William of 
Orange from Holland, returning to England in the wake of 
William’s army. Macaulay’s verdict is sounder than 
Disraeli’s. Wildman, he says, had a wonderful skill in 
grazing the edge of treason, and died in his bed after having 
seen two generations of his accomplices die on the gallows. 

H. K. 


Balbus pro domo sua 


Mr. CLoucH WriLuiaMs-ELLIs approaches The Adventure 
of Building (ARCHITECTURAL PREss, 10/6) in a mood of 
fine enthusiasm, intent on explaining the essentials 
of Architecture and Planning to the young. Careering 
in seven-league boots through the centuries and the 
orders, he reels off a simple, sensible and witty com- 
mentary, couched in a rollicking fifth-form idiom which 
should certainly compel the attention of the class. Grateful 
for the fact that his profession is also his hobby, and deeply 
concerned lest anybody who may have it in him to become 
so glorious a thing as an architect might drift through 
ignorance into being a “diplomat, dustman, drill-sergeant 
or dentist,” he seeks, repressing all trades union exclusive- 
ness, to make recruits—even providing a self-measurement 
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form! Altogether an original and most useful piece of work, 
less than a manual, more than a squib, but with squib-like 
qualities which might well startle parents as well as their 
young into getting ideas. Certainly there won’t be enough 
architects to go round in the next few decades. Our 
author ends with an idyllic survey, in the form of a dialogue, 
of the charming relations existing between architect, 
builder and client which may well raise a sardonic smile or 
even coarse laughter wherever architects do congregate. 
But this is a venial matter. Mr. GrorrrEy Rosson 
contributes some forty spirited explanatory drawings 
which seem to follow the headlong mood of the vivacious 
propagandist. 3. P. f. 





Dinner of Herbs 


Not until he has reached the last chapter of British 
Herbs and Vegetables (Couns, 5/-) does Mr. Georce M. 
TAyLor remark, with appropriate acidity, that man “in 
his present mulsiplied and highly civilized state”? may find 
it worth while to survey the edible weeds ‘“‘with a view to 
resources in times of famine.” Up to this point he has 
led us gaily and expertly through our vegetables, native 
and exotic, with never a sign that the initiative and toil 
that produced fat asparagus from a sea-shore wilding, and 
luscious tomatoes from a small, corrugated, unwholesome 
solanum, would ever let us down. Certainly, up to now, 
we have done well. Invaders and guests, from the Romans 
onwards, often brought their vegetable rations with them. 
A Lentulus provided lentils and a Pisonius peas. But 
much of the customary dating and attribution is challenged. 
Raleigh, for instance, may have planted potatoes but was 
never within two thousand miles of their South American 
habitat. Both in text and illustration Mr. Taytor’s book 
is a notable accession to “‘Britain in Pictures”; but one 
useful native has been overlooked. Anyone who takes the 
trouble to tie up and blanch a large, tender dandelion 
can afford to leave to the Parisian market-gardener that 
excellent and not-so-dissimilar salad the barbe-de-capucin. 

H. P. E. 


Brassbounder 


It is always a difficult matter for the writer of nautical 
reminiscence to steer a safe course between the Scylla of 
rosy-spectacled sentimentalism and the Charybdis of the 
cesspool school of realism. Captain Nem CamPpBEeLL— 
or Neil Campbell, Master Mariner, as he sensibly prefers 
to style himself—has performed this ticklish feat. of 
navigation with marked success in an unpretentious and 
readable narrative which he calls Shadow and Sun (ALLEN 
AnD Unwin, 15/-), a title which aptly expresses the spirit 
of the book. The greater part of it—and on the whole 
the most interesting—deals with the writer’s apprenticeship 
in one of the big Clyde “four-posters’’ which were still 
picking up a precarious livelihood in the lumber, nitrate 
and guano trades up to the outbreak of the first world war. 
The sailing ship had already passed her heyday; the seaman 
was no longer the skilled craftsman of old; spike bowsprits 
and baldheaded rig had robbed the sailing vessel of much 
of her beauty. But she and her seamen were in direct 
line of descent from the days of Drake and earlier; and the 
Tudor mariner who found himself on board such a vessel 
as the Elginshire would find, together with much that 
was strange to him, many things and many ways of speech 
but little altered, though he would surely have been 
horrified at the treatment meted out to the once sacrosanct 
albatross. The book gives a vigorous picture of a way of 
life whose disappearance, however inevitable in a changing 





world, took with it (together with some things that were 
bad) much that the world could ill afford to lose—beauty, 
sea- and weather-lore, and aboveall an ancient and unbroken 
tradition. C.F. Ss. 





Wanted—a Blue Pencil 


We who look back comfortably to the Restoration as 
the age of literary licence should consider how we are 
likely to be judged ourselves. Are we not in danger of 
being dismissed, and with reason, as the era of the smart 
crack, of the crack made smart at almost any cost? Where 
humour is concerned the pursuit of dirt for dirt’s sake 
is surely, taste for the moment aside, bad art; for the writer 
who succeeds in arriving at the shocking-point, if one 
remains, is not only obliged to stay there but, far from being 
emancipated, finds himself more and more restricted. A 
good example of the modern method is The Zebra Derby, 
by an American author, Mr. Max SHutMay, and published, 
rather surprisingly, by HErNEMANN, at 7/6. Let it be said 
immediately that Mr. SHurman has a wild imagination 
and a sharp verbal wit, and that in places his account of 
the adventures of a returned G.I. in search of easy wealth 
is rather funny. Here, however, the unprudish reviewer 
must in honesty pause, Mr. Sautman himself having no 
idea at all where to do so. He gives the impression of 
being young and very anxious to be thought a regular 
guy, revelling in jests which even in the debased currency 
of 1947 would jar on anything less pachydermatous than 
an elephant. The situations he conjures up would have 
brought a whistle from the avant-garde of the ‘twenties. 
It is a pity, for he is a promising writer and the best parts 
of the book are inoffensive. What he needs most is a blue 
pencil handy on his desk. In the meantime his work is 
another of the imports we can probably do without. 

E. O. D. K. 


Short Stories 


The great thing about Miss PHyLiis Borrome’s writing 
is its tenderness. In reading her collection of short stories, 
Innocence and Experience (FABER, 8/6), one feels that she 
minds first what happens to the world and second what 
happens to her own creations: the result is that we too are 
made to mind immensely. The book is divided into two 
parts: there are twelve “Stories of Innocence” and nine of 
“Experience,” and though the latter show more saltiness 
and exasperation over stupidity, they have an equal charm. 
Whether Miss Bortome writes of a little girl and a broken 
tulip, a peasant girl who must take her pet lamb to market, 
a wife who murders her husband as a social duty to her 
children, or another mother, whose love nearly destroys 
her daughter, she does it with beauty but without pother. 
Her characters are nearly all real people who feel intensely 
and think reasonably and speak normally, though many of 
them are too thin-skinned to be suitably armoured against 
the world; and all the stories in the book are a great deal 
better than good. B. E. B. 





Two books of unusual beauty and interest, both edited 
by M. Anpr&é Lesarp, have been published recently by 
Paut Exvex. he Art of the French Book (50/-) traces 
the history of French book production from the ninth 
century to the present day. French Tapestry (35/-) gives 
a comprehensive account of this pre-eminently French art. 
The reproductions in colour and in black-and-white are 
outstandingly well done, and their number and quality 
fully justify the high prices asked for these volumes. 
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“Tf you only kept your eyes open you'd soon find some nice young man with a good steady job— 


like a temporary Cwil Servant.” 


EFORE tearing your hair over 

the latest form presented. by 

Red Tape Ltd., come with me, 

the professional form-filler, to see 
Mary Ann. 

She has applied for a Blind pension, 
informing me that she has a “‘cattle- 
rack in each eye.” 

“You mean cataract.” 

“That’s right—cattleracks—two of 
em.” 

“Full name, please.” 

“Mary Ann.” 

“Surname.” 

‘““Missus Brown.” 

‘Married ?” 

“No, single.” 

“Have you a birth certificate?” 

“No, never, but me age is September 
] turned fifty-six.” 

“Have you any written proof?” 

“Never ’ad nothink.” 

““How do you know your age?” 

“September, I think. Fourth—or 
fourteenth.” 

“Who told you your age?” 

“Nobody, mate. I’m fifty-six, I tell 
you.” 

“Where were you born?” 


Filling in the Form 


“Befnal Green.” 

“Which street ?”’ 

“Don’t know the name. You know, 
mister, that one opposite the Goat.” 

“Father’s name?” 

William.” 

“Surname?” 

“Dove.” 

‘But your name’s Brown!” 

“That’s right.” 

‘“You are married, then?” 

“No! Single.” 

“What was your mother’s name?” 

“Lottie.” 

‘Lottie who?” 

‘Lottie Dove, I think.” 

“Why isn’t your name Dove?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“Was your mother married?” 

“Yes, mate, they ’ad_ thirteen 
children.” 

“Do you work?” 

“Oh, no, me ’ealth’s too bad.” 

‘““Have you any income?” 

‘‘No, me brother keeps me.” 

“How long since you left work?” 

‘A long time.” 

“How long?” 

‘Years and years.” 
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“How many?” 

“Couple or so.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Charlady, me last job.” 

“Where?” 

“Shop in the Mile End Road.” 

“What number?” 

‘Don’t know, but it’s next door to 
the Brown Cow.” 

‘“*How much money has your brother 
coming in?” 

‘About eighteen shilling.” 

“What is your rent?” 

“Eight shilling.” 

“You can’t live on ten shillings. 
Why didn’t you get relief?” 

““T leave it to me brother.” 

“Will you ask your brother to come 
in, please?” 

George arrives, a dirty whiskered 
little man, clutching a dog. 

“Good day, Mr. Brown.” 

“Eh? Speak up, can’t ’ear a word.” 

“Do you support your sister?” 

“What say?” 

Mary Ann intervenes. 
you’re keeping me.” 

“Can’t send ’er to the ‘Ouse, can 
if 2 3° 


‘““Man says 














“And your income is 
shillings ?”’ 

“What say?” 

Repeat crescendo. 

“I got me pension, that’s all.” 

Decide to postpone this mystery, so 
turn back to question (1) and get into 
position near his ear. 

“What is your father’s name?” 

“Brown.” 

“But your sister says Dove.” 

“She don’t know nothink what she 
says.” 

“Ts her name Brown?” 

“Tf she says so.” 

“She says your mother’s name is 
Dove.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Are you her brother?” 

“Sort of.” 

Suspicions grow, so turn to Mary 
Ann again. 

“Are you married?” 

“That’s right.” 

“You said you were single.” 

“T’m single, mate.” 

“Ts your husband dead?” 

“ce Yes.” 

“Then you are a widow.” 

“T think so.” 

“Have you the widow’s pension?” 

“No, mate, I never got nothink.” 

“When did your husband die?” 

“Long time ago.” 

“How long—five years—ten years?” 

“About that.” 

“About what?” 

“Wot you said.” 

“What?” 

“Five years.” 

“Did he work up to the time he 
died ?”’ 

“Yes, a glassblower ’e was.” 

“Then you should have the pension.” 

“T ’adn’t got stamps.” 

“That wasn’t necessary if your 
husband was insured.” 

“The orfice said I couldn’t ’ave it.” 

“Which office?” 

‘The orfice, that’s all T know.” 

“Were you living with your 
husband ?” 

“Not for years and years.” 

“How long?” 

“About eighteen year.” 

“His name?” 

“cc Tom.” 

“Tom who?” 

“Tom Smith.” 

“So your name is Smith?” 

*‘Me name’s Brown.” 

Turning to George again. 

“What relation is she to you?” 

“Sort of distant.” 

“Then why don’t you tell the truth ? 
You are not brother and sister, you’re 
living together!” 

‘Course I am, nothing wrong, she’s 
me step-sister.” 


eighteen 





“What is YOUR FATHER’S NAME?” 

‘Dove, I think.” 

“Well, your name is Dove.” 

“Brown, Brown, Brown! I got all 
me papers the same as me father.” 

“Well, your mother married again ?”’ 

*“No, me father did.” 

“But his name would still be Brown.” 

“Not if ’e wasn’t married.” 

“Then your parents were not 
married ?”’ 

“Course not.” 

Sad visions of thirteen illegitimates! 
Turning to Mary Ann again— 

“Well, at least your name is Smith.” 

“No, I’m single.” 

“You were legally separated then?” 

“No, ’e just left me.” 

“Your name is still Smith.” 

“No, I got married again.” 

“Who to?” 

“George, who was it I married? 
Wasn’t it your ’alf-brother Ted?” 

“What d’yer mean? You got me so 
muddled I don’t know what to say 
now.” 

‘“You know, who was it I married 
when Tom went?” 

George, disgustedly, “I don’t know 
nothink. I’m too upset; my eyes are 
bad too, but I never asked nothink 
from nobody, though I know them as 
work and get money from the R.O. 
and I told ’im so, but ’e said it was 
not my business, and I could go in the 
’Ouse, and I said I could live like 
others I know who get money from the 
R.O. and someone else, AND sells papers 
in the street!” 

During this remark the form-filler 
takes a deep breath, looks at the form, 
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crossed, corrected and queried at each 
question, and puts it away. On the way 
home there are unsolved problems to 
wrestle with: (1) The parent’s name. 
(2) The relationship of the two. (3) 
Who was Ted, the mysterious half- 
brother of George whom Mary Ann 
thought she married? and (4) Minus 
birth certificate or any other papers, 
should Mary Ann be indexed under 
Brown, Smith or Dove? 

As you see, even form-fillers have 
their moments. 


° ° 


The Fewer the Higher 


AST year a car we thought was 
needed. 


We ordered one, he laughed, we 
pleaded, 
He gave us forms to fill. 
The car we shall not get this year 
Has had its price increased, I hear. 
The dream that once we held so dear 
To-day is dearer still. 


I am becoming apprehensive 

Lest it should be still more expensive 
When at some future date 

My obligations must be met, 

For I cannot afford as yet 

To buy the car I shall not get 
In 1948. M. H. 


° ° 


“The Egyptians worshipped Ices.” 
Schoolgirl’s essay. 
Well, it’s a hot country. 





— 


Ew . 























“Go on, go on—they’ve had time to read the Highway Code 
by now!” 
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DITH met some people in the 
train who lived in London and 
wanted to spend June at the 

seaside, and as we live at Munton-on- 
Sea and have been wondering how we 
could afford to spend June in London, 
she fixed up on the spot a plan to 
exchange flats during that month. 

“But the people may be crooks,” 
I said. 

“No danger of that,” she replied. 
“T could tell by the woman’s furs that 
they were all right; a bit bald in parts, 
you know, and remade several times, 
but obviously good. And the man 
had an Empire-building sort of face. 
Lantern-jawed and with a suggestion of 
suffering in his eyes. India, probably, 
or somewhere like that.” 

Their name, apparently, was Fishby- 
Wilson, and we exchanged bankers’ 
references. _Fishby-Wilson’s bank ad- 
mitted reluctantly that he was respect- 
able and gave me the same sort. of 
guarded endorsement of his financial 
stability that I have no doubt my own 
banker gave to Fishby-Wilson. We 
exchanged amicable letters, and then 
one week-end the Fishby-Wilsons 
came down and had a look at our flat. 
I happened to be away at the time, 
but Edith said that they improved on 
acquaintance. 

‘And they liked the flat,” she said. 
“Only of course they were disappointed 
about there being no extra beds for 
their son and daughter, so I promised 
to borrow a couple. And Mr. Fishby- 
Wilson said that he couldn’t possibly 
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Exchange 


manage without running water in his 
dressing-room, so I said that funnily 
enough we had just ordered it to be 
laid on, and expected the man to see 
to it next week.” 

“They didn’t want us to throw out 
a bow-window,” I asked sarcastically, 
“or to build a garage?” 

“They avoided the subject of bow- 
windows altogether,” she said. “Though 
—it’s funny you should mention it— 
they said that they would never have 
made the arrangement if they had not 
been under the impression that there 
was a garage. It seemed a pity to let 
the deal fall through over a trifle like 
that, so I said that our visitors always 
used a lock-up garage in the motor- 
works round the corner, and that of 
course we would pay the bill.” 

Edith spent the next week trying to 
borrow a couple of beds, without any 
luck. Nor could she hire them, and 
the only way out seemed to be to buy 
them secondhand. The Chippendale 
Furniture Stores said they could let 
us have a couple of rather ramshackle 
ones for £10 each. The builder said 
that if we could get permission he 
could put running water in the dressing- 
room for £15, if we didn’t mind odd 
taps. The motor works offered a lock- 
up for £8 the month. 

The following week-end Edith and 
I went up to town and inspected the 
Fishby-Wilsons’ flat. I went straight 
to the bathroom and gave a gasp of 
horror. 

“The bath is too short,” I said. “I 
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have to lie in a bath three hours a day 
under doctor’s orders, and I must be 
absolutely flat. I hope you won’t 
mind having the bath changed?” 

Fishby-Wilson seemed a bit sur- 
prised, but he said he would see what 
he could do about it, and meanwhile 
Edith was inspecting the bedroom. 

“Tt won’t do,” she said. “Green 
walls always make me dream of a 
donkey that frightened me when I 
was a little girl.” 

“As a matter of fact,” said Fishby- 
Wilson, “I have a man coming next 
week to distemper the room yellow.” 

We suggested about a dozen other 
necessary improvements, and _ the 
wretched fellow agreed to them all. 
Then Edith had an inspiration. 

““Where’s the lift?” she said. 

“There isn’t a lift,” said Fishby- 
Wilson. “The flat is only one floor 
above street level.” 

“Aunt Mary could never manage 
the stairs,” said Edith, ‘with her 
arthritis.” 

‘Even on those rare days when her 
palpitations were reasonably quiescent,” 
I agreed, “she couldn’t possibly manage 
it.” 

So we told Fishby-Wilson that 
unless he could install a lift we should 
have to call the whole thing off. On 
the whole I think he was quite relieved, 
and I am sure we were. I should be 
interested to know, however, whether 
his son and daughter and his car were 
as fictional as Edith’s donkey and my 
Aunt Mary. 





. . + then you come to a sharp corner—slow down, and carry on up the bill in second.” 
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‘THE BOOK OF ENGLISH TRADES’ 1818. Says:- 


“In large breweries, such as that which belongs to Mr. Whitbread 
in Chiswell Street, the process of mashing cannot he performed by 
buman labour; it is therefore effected by machinery that Is kept 
moving by means of the steam engine.” 


Csi. 1742 

















THE BANK 
IS INTERESTED 





It isinterested in its customers, in their 
affairs and in their business ventures; 
it is ready, by direct assistance and 
friendly counsel, to help those affairs 
forward, for it recognises that the pros- 
perity of the Bank is to be found in the 


prosperity of its customers, It is, there- 





fore, good business to keep in touch 
with your Bank. The Manager at any 
branch of the Westminster Bank will 
be glad to discuss with you any prob- 
lem in which the services of the Bank 


can usefully be employed. 
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THE CHANCES ARE... 


When more railways 
are electrified, the 
signalling and lighting 


systems will use 
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GLASS 


CHANCE BROTHERS LTD: 


Glass-makers since 1824, produce Rolled 
Plate, Wired Glass, Pressed Glassware, Lab- 
oratory Glassware, Architectural, Decorative 
and Lighting Glassware, Optical Glass, Scientific 
and other specialised Glass Products Marine and 
Aviation Lighting Equipment. Head Office: Smeth- 
wick, Birmingham. London Office: 28 St. James’s 
Square, S.W.1. Scottish Office and Works:  Firhill, 
Glasgow, N.W. 











There are metalwindows 
ND 


A 
Kustproof- metalwindows 





The difference 


is remarkable 


“RUSTPROOF METALWINDOW COMPANY LIMITED 


DEVA WORKS, -SALTNEY, CHESTER 
London Office: 6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S LONDON, S.W.1 Tel. WHitehal! 4583 /4/5 

















“ My dear, I’d no idea it was so 
practicable. Car to the airport 
after breakfast and by teatime 
they were sunbathing sur la 
plage. They often do it— 
charter a plane, I mean—and it’s 
not really expensive. These 
Olley people arrange everything. 
Oh, yes, plenty of baggage .... 
you know what Joan is. Why 
not ’phone and ask for a copy of 
their brochure?” 





AIR SERVICE LTD. 


Luxurious modern planes 
for private charter. 
*PHONE: CROYDON 5117-8-9 
WIRE: ‘ FLYOLLEY CROYDON’ 


THE AIRPORT - CROYDON 














HE chemist’s balance be- 
tokens an accuracy that 
is not satisfied by average 
standards. The dispensing of 
prescriptions calls for exact- 
ness, as well as an intimate 


knowledge of drugs and 
medicines. The public trust 
the chemist because he is 
trained in these matters. 


They know they can rely 
on him. 


Ask his opinion of 
Euthymol 


TOOTH 
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\ TIME SCHEDULES continue to 

Y become more critical and more 
\ important. The first complaint of 
five minutes’ delay in the Cape 
ZA Town flight may be penned 
y) / to the editors any day now. 
Hy? At 13 Old Bond Street 
I, Benson and Hedges still 
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NO OFFERS FOR A STOPWATCH 





By appointment Tobacconists to His Majesty The King 
CIGARETTES BY 


Yo BENSON ad HEDGES 


OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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S&S 


persist in taking a detached view 
of this modern urge to save the 
odd minute. For nothing has 
happened to alter their opinion 
that good cigarettes made 
of fine tobaccos need the 
most generous care—that 
only the best will do. 


LTD 





Here are 
your new 


dentures 


Making 

Acrylic Resin 
plastic dentures : 
the mixing stage. 





Your new dentures may be 
made from the new plastic 
(Acrylic Resin) or they may 
not ; but in any case, it isn’t 
hard to keep them clean and 
fresh. Just brush them under 
the tap (if necessary) and 





leave them overnight or while 
you dress, in a solution of 
STERADENT prepared as direct- 
ed on the tin. This treatment 
will deal with all the stains and 
mucin film and you will find 
your dentures clean and fresh. 
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KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


LOZENGES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 
three generations 
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a 


{ KERFOOT \ 





THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
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3 teradent 


CLEANS AND STERILISES 
- EVERY TYPE OF DENTURE 





HULL AND LONDON 








Unzorn 


“MASTERS THE HAIR” 


Please don’t be a Jekyll-and- 
Hyde man. There’s no need to go 
around looking like a rumpited 
meadow just because you think 
your hair “won’t stay down”. 
You can look really well- 
groomed ail the time if you use 
ANZORA, the perfect Hair 
Dressing. 














Cream 
Liola 
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AERTEX 


... simply because the complicated twist 
of cotton yarn that makes the real 
Aertex cellular fabric involves too many 
relaxations from the present restrictions. 
The moment these are revised, 
we shall make Aertex as freely 


available as you would wish. 
CELLULAR CLOTHING CO LTD 
LONDON WI @2 


SENATOR 
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JOSEPH TETLEY & CO., LTD., LONDON & NEW YORK 
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(tor those HEADACHES y) 

















FOR ECONOMY 


_ ” PRESSURE CAUCE 
Regd. (or INDICATOR) 

for measuring the magnitude of rapidly 
pulsating pressures in Cylinders, | 


Pumps, Fuel Injection Pumps and 
1.C. Engines. Ask for 


GEORGE TAYLOR (Brass Founders) Ltd., BOLTON, Eng. 


Literature. 
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Your — andl 


wisest choice... 






GOBLIN 

ELECTRIC CLEANERS 

ELECTRIC CLOCKS 

ELECTRIC IRONS 
“ TEASMADE ” 


GOBLIN is associated in count- 
less households with products 
of fine workmanship, reliability 
and long service—qualities which 
characterise the whole range of 
GOBLIN Electric Domestic 
Appliances. 


HE unsurpassed perform- 

ance of GOBLIN "emule 
Cleaners owes much to the many 
years of research and improve- 
ment undertaken by the makers— 
the firm that originated Vacuum 
Cleaning. To-day the word 


GOBLIN 


Llstric a) Appliances 


west 


THE BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
Goblin Works, Leatherhead, Surrey. Ashtead 866 








Avon Tyres not only enhance the appearance of 
the fine cars of to-day, but provide a measure 


of comfort and safety which is unsurpassed. 


SILENT 











> GLENFIELD 
SLUICE 
VALVES 


For every Purpose 


















Although the variety of 
uses for Sluice Valves is 
almost unlimited, all but 
the most exceptional re- 
quirements can be met 
from our standard ranges. 











These are all of the highest 
quality and include valves 
to withstand abnormally 
high pressures, drilling 
valves, valves for pipe lines, 
knife-edge valves for masse- 
cuite and viscous liquids, 
alsovalvesinbronze,steelor 
corrosion- resisting alloys, 
and we are at all times 
ready to quote for special 
valves to meet the most 
exacting requirements. 














KENNEDY. LIMITED 


[GLENFIELD 


HEAD OFFICE, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 











balancing feat 


When you have a foot ailment it 

upsets the whole balance of your body. 
You set your foot down crookedly 

to avoid pain ; instead of walking 
upright, you crouch, thus curving your 
spine and cramping your internal 
organs @ It simply is not worth while 
to neglect the smallest foot trouble 
—and is so unnecessary when attention 
at Scholl’s is so pleasant and 

effective. Weak arches, crooked 

toes, tender heels — every common foot 
complaint — can be relieved by a 

visit to Scholl’s, whose treatments and 
foot-appliances are world famous. 

We have branches everywhere 


Scholl 


foot comfort service 


Scholl foot aids and appliances are obtainable at 
Scholl Depots, rresirot shoe-dealers and stores 








254 REGENT ST. LONDON, WI 











Bright silver and plate are 
a constant joy to the house- 


proud wife. She should not 


be without 


SCRU BB SON 
$i We Nea ner 


Unequalled for cleaning not 
only silver and plate, but 
also gold and jewellery. 
Simple to use —no hard 


work, and it’s per 
non - abrasive. tin 

There's a good name 
behind it. 


Made by the Makers of SCRUBB’S 
CLOUDY AMMONIA, 


Famous for 80 years. 














PURELY PERSONAL 





ATELLITE TOWN 

PLANNING ... for an 
increased supply of King 
Six Cigars (1/6d. each)... 
so are we all. 


RADIO 
RENTALS 


SERVICE 


Deliveries of our new 1947 
models now arriving! Priority 
waiting list in operation at 
each of our 80 branches. Get 
your Priority Certificate at 
our nearest branch. 

* See Telephone Directory for local address. 


Maintenance and 
Service completely FREE! 


All Valves = FREE! 
A Small Rental EVERYTHING! 


Opening rentals less than 3/6 per week 
—reducing after six months. 
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Asprey 


Asprey buy articles of modern and Antique Jewellery, Gold and Silver, 
China and Glass, Leather Goods, Fitted Suit Cases, etc. Prevailing prices 
are at high level, and they strongly advise advantage being taken of existing 
conditions. They will be pleased to send a Representative where the 
quantity is too great to send by registered post or rail. Telephone 
enquiries Regent 6767, extension 40. Parcels should be addressed to, or 
deposited at :— 
DEPT. B.!I. 
166 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.I 
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When you receive a Cable 


REMEMBER 
INTERNATIONAL 
TIME DIFFERENCES 





MONTREAL 
The handing-in time on a cable is Local Time, 
and unless you take time differences into account 
your cable may seem to have taken a long time 
coming over. On the other hand it may appear 


to reach you before it was handed in! 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 


VIA IMPERIAL 


Cable and Wireless Ltd., Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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Regal decanter and glasses, these—in all, 
some nine hundred and fifty pieces of lovely 
crystal were designed and hand-cut by 
Stuart for use on the Royal Train during 
Their Majesties’ South African Tour. 
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To most residents outside Harrogate during 
the war, Kiosk Coffee has become but a 
pleasant memory. 

To-day fragrant ‘Kiosk Coffee’—freshly 
ground and roasted, can once again grace 
your table and captivate the tastes of you 
and your guests. 

Here, without exaggeration, is coffee at its 
finest . . . easily and quickly obtained in any 
part of the country. 

Why, therefore, should anyone of discrimin- 
ating palate tolerate the nondescript? We 
invite you to try a 3 Ib. parcel which will 
speak for itself. 


poke ear 


PARLIAMENT STREE 


HARROGATE 


A 3 lb. parcel of finest 
coffee costs 8/6, plus 8d. 
postage. bot with 
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GLOSDURA 
shirts 


The Gloucester Shirt Co. Ltd., Gloucester 




















HOWARDS’ 
ASPIRIN 


is not the cheapest 
—it is the best. 











THERE'S NOTHING LIKE 





FOR POLISHING FLOORS 
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Good Tack le 


LUCKY INDEED is the pos- 
sessor of a Milward Product, 
for behind every article we 
make are hours of individual 
craftsmanship and a century 
of experience and tradition. 


MILWARDS - REDDITCH 
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Pure Navy Cut of 
Pre-War quality 


eC 





2 OZ. AIRTIGHT TIN 
{ OZ. FOILED PACKET 
TORS | Also ready rubbed 




















They're all tasting it, they're all 


| 
| 


talking about it— the exciting 
flavour of the new Fray Bentos 


Savoury Beef Spread. 


Pray Centos 
SAVOURY BEEF. 


PREPARED BY OXO LTD LONDON 
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The exclusive soap 
for the 

discerning woman 
y 
Y 
] 
y 
Y 

82d. S$ 

A. & F. PEARS Ty Biss LONDON 

PY 20/96 











CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 








FOR THE NEW HOUSES 


By specifying STANDARD metal windows— 
from British Standard 990 : 1945—you help j 
to reduce the present unavoidable delay 
in delivery, and at the same time you 


ensure highest quality and lowest cost 


Ask for leaflet 115 B. 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING LTD. 


BRAINTREE, ENGLAND 


Co 
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. By Appointment 
Biscuit Manufacturers 
to H.M. The King, 


McVitte & Price Ltd 









ROLLS- ROYCE 


IN villa L, 


counly hown 
( 


we ; 
lhe word 


Mb 


McVITIE 


x 


are supplied with 


DEPEND aR, 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS 


Made by 
McVITIE & PRICE LTD 


EDINBURGH 
LONDON 
MANCHESTER 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG Co. Ltd. FELTHAM - MIDDLESEX 
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